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FTER the victory over Westcott, the 
A school grew rapidly enthusiastic. The 
team was evidently good ; that it would 
be even better by the time it came to face 
Newbury, no one doubted. That it would 
improve enough to bring to Trowbridge the 
championship for which it had striven two 
years in vain, everyone ardently hoped. 

There was much talk about the position of 
quarter back and the disposal of Harry 
March. Losing his place on the team had 
proved a wholesome tonic to March. It had 
put him on his mettle and braced his uncer- 
tain courage. At half back on the second, 
he tackled boldly, and occasionally would 
break away for a spectacular dash. What a 
pity it was to keep a man like that off the 
team, —the brother of an all-America end, — 
and to play a mediocre in his place! Thus 
his friends exclaimed. As 
the days slipped by and 
brought the final contest 
nearer, this feeling over 
the exclusion of March 
grew more intense. Of 
course the grumbling was 
in private—the spirit of 
the school required that. 
It started in confidences 
between friends in the 
form of ‘‘ So-and-so 
thinks,’’ or ‘‘So-and-so 
is afraid’’; it spread 
persistently through the 
school, into masters’ stud- 
ies and into the common 
room where the small 
boys chattered. When it 
reached Doctor Pendle- 
ton, he sent for Rodman. 

“T want to ask you 
about the selection of 
your team, Rodman,’’ 
began the head. 

‘Feu: ein.” 

‘There seems to be 
some criticism about the 
position of quarter back. 
I suppose you have given 
the matter a good deal of 
thought, but I should like 
to be reassured. When I 
saw the practice yester- 
day, it seemed to me that 
March was really play- 
ing remarkably well.’’ 

‘*He was. ’’ 

‘“Then why do you give 
preference to Waite?’’ 

‘*Because March has no brains and can’t 
be trusted. I know about the talk. TThey’re 
right when they say he might pick up the ball 
and make a long run. So he might; but he’s 
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behind his spectacles, and looked sheepish. 
He wished now that he had held his peace. 
‘*Ts it so or not?’’ 
‘*T guess that’s about it, but you mustn’t 
say I told you.’’ 
**Do you think I’m going to talk about it?’’ 
‘‘And you know that isn’t my opinion!’’ 
declared Conrad. ‘‘I1 think you’ll do all 
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HE HAD ACHIEVED THE 


right.’? And he leaned back in his chair with | saw the ball sweep toward the place where | 


the expression of one who has done his duty. 
‘“*Thank you.’’ 
Francis spoke calmly enough, 





them a final word of exhortation, reminded 
them again that they must keep a sharp watch 
on Richards to see that he did not get going— 
and sent them forth. ‘Two minutes later the 
Newbury players were racing furiously down 
the field after their kick-off. 

Quivering with a nervousness that he could 
not subdue, Francis felt deep relief when he 
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Francis. He backed away until he was 
sure that he had the ball well in front of 
him; then, stepping carefully forward, he 
eaught it safely and pushed onward a dozen 
yards. Under the weight of the bodies that 
pressed him to the ground, Waite chuckled 
with pride. He had lost his fear of Rich- 
ards’s kicks. 

Two minutes later Newbury again had the 
ball in mid-field. But the shift no longer 
bewildered the Trowbridge line. Richards 
failed te shake himself clear of the low- 
tackling Finch. Again his foot drove the 
ball far up the field. Hughes thought he 
was under it, but he succeeded only in 
knocking it to the ground. Francis recovered 
it on his six-yard line, only to go down in 
the arms of the Newbury end. 

And now Rodman committed a serious 
error. Agitated, pressed 
for time by the rush of 
the hard-charging foe, he 











UNEXPECTED! 


Rodman was standing. Running across, he 
arrived just in time to gather in the ball as it 


kicked wildly and short, 
straight into the arms 
of a Newbury back, who 
ran out at the thirty- 
yard line. In the next 
two downs the Newbury 
team gained five yards. 

““They’re going to try 
a place kick !’’ eried Jim. 
‘*See their quarter kneel- 
ing back there !’’ 

**] hope it won’t be a 
pass from a fake,’’ re- 
turned Todd anxiously. 
‘They might catch us on 
that. ’’ 

Todd’s fears proved 
better grounded than his 
hopes. The Newbury 
quarter, after holding the 
ball long enough to tempt 
the Trowbridge forwards 
through the line, handed 
it to Richards. The latter 
passed ahead to his left 
end, who had stolen away 
from cover. From the 
point where this end was 
brought to earth near the 
corner of the field, Rich- 
ards beat his way, in two 
downs, across the goal 
line. 

**Well, they didn’t get 
a goal, anyway,”’ said 
Jim, as the try went wild. 

Todd refused to be 
eomforted. ‘‘They’ve put a double cross on 
us all right,’’ he sighed. 

But Todd’s despair did not last long. When 


| 


but his re- | Slipped through the captain’s hands, and work | he saw Steve drop a perfect kick-off to New- 


much more likely to drop the ball and give the | sentment was bitter against all those who | it forward across a second white line before he | bury’ s five-yard line, and so close to the edge 
| were always ready to favor another at his | himself was laid low. With that first plunge that the receiving back ran out as he caught 


run to the other side. ’’ 


‘‘H-m!’’ remarked the head, dubiously. | expense. The head had been unjust to him | and fall, his nervousness left him. 


‘*And what about Waite’s playing? I saw 

nothing remarkable in it yesterday. ’’ 
‘‘Waite isn’t brilliant; but he’s safe, and 

that’s the main thing. As for Harry March, 


we’ve tried hard to make a quarter of him, | 


but it simply can’t be done. 
enough for the position. He’s playing better | 
at half, and we may be able to use him there | 
before the game is over.’’ 


criticism. 


| factor. 
‘‘T hope you will, if only to quiet the | 
You wouldn’t want to lose the | 


before; but why should Rodman, 


His hopes 


who had | and his grievances, his fears of doing ill, and | | joy. 


| the ball, Todd stamped and screamed with 
On Richards’s effort to rush outside 


seen him win his position against odds, speak | his unsettling eagerness to do well vanished | left guard, he found a tackler for each 


|of him as an undesirable fellow, forced upon | | like a weight of lead cast into the sea. 


the team? 


He | 


| felt only that he was in the game, and that | 


knee. Back he went for a punt; and up 
rose the Trowbridge stands with shrill shouts 


‘*So if we lose, I shall be considered the | his side had the ball on its twenty-five-yard | of ‘‘ Block the kick! Block the kick !’’ Crane, 


| factor !’? he said to himself. 
ing wrong, that’s all. I won’t be a negative 
they like it or not.’’ 

The shout that greeted the Trowbridge squad | 


game, and then have it said that you kept | as it trotted forth upon the field on that fateful | 


one of the best backs in school out of the | 
play. ”? 

Rodman retired, annoyed, yet unshaken in 
his opinion. He expressed his annoyance to 
several friends, whom he told of the interview. 


| following doubted the team. 


Saturday contained no hint that the school | 


| was bellowed as loudly as any other, except | 
Rodman’s. 
was loyal even to the least of those who fought 


‘*He ought to know that we’re doing the best | as its champions. 


we can with the material we have. Wearen’t | 


playing Waite just because we want him. | rival. 


Newbury appeared close at the heels of its 
When Richards, the visitors’ much- 


We’re playing him because there’s no one | dreaded back, began to kick, Waite gave up 


better for the place. ’’ 
Conrad Phippen’s big ears caught some- | 
thing of what Rodman had said. He was 


full of the incident when he returned to his | 
and being a person who observed no | 


room 5 
reticences, he was soon beneting of it to| 
Francis. 

‘‘So the fellows are kicking, and the| 
head doesn’t think I ought to play, and 
Rodman doesn’t want me! 
what it amounts to, isn’t it?’’ asked Francis 
quietly. 

Conrad threw a helpless glance from 





That’s about | 


his place in the signal practice to a substi- 
| tute, and watched the long punts. 


that they seemed to swoop forward as they 
fell, and often went over the head of the 
receiver. 


‘*Wonderful!’’ he thought, with the admi- | 


| ration that a genuine sportsman feels for the 
achievement of a rival. ‘‘I must get well back 
for those when he has the wind. But no end 
they’ve got can cover them! We ought to run 
them back.’’ 

And now came the call to places. 
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*““They’re guess- | 
| outside left tackle. 
I’ll make them recognize me, whether | 


Waite’s name 


The school in its holiday mood | 


He noticed | 


He is not steady | cause; and if we win, I’m only a negative | line for a first down. 
Two yards was the best Hughes could make | 
Steve dropped back for a | 


punt, but instead of kicking, ran with good 


| interference round Wilkinson’s énd to a first 
There Newbury stopped the plunges, | 


down. 
| and Steve sent his first kick diagonally down 
ithe field. It went out of bounds ten yards 
beyond mid-field, and eut off all chance of | 
Newbury’s running it back. 

‘*Pretty fair for a starter; now we’ll see 
what they can do,’’? Todd remarked to Jim 
Loftus. ‘What happened then?’’ he added, 
a few moments later, as four Newbury for- 
wards dropped to the rear beside their backs, | 
and then, just before the ball was snapped, | 
leaped into position at the right of centre. 

‘*They made ten yards, that’s what hap- | 


| pened. That Newbury back dragged our man | 


right along with him.’’ 


‘*That’s Richards, their crackajack. He’s 


awfully hard to stop; but he can’t do that | 


often. We'll get on to that shift pretty | 


| soon. ”? 


On the next play the shift gained ground | 
again; but as some over-zealous Newbury 


player was holding, the gain was offset by a | 
Mr. | greater loss, and Richards kicked. The ball 
Knight gathered his team about him, gave | 
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eame twisting through the air straight for 





the Newbury centre, lost his nerve, and drib- 
bled the ball along the ground. Richards 
picked it up, and side-stepping Severance, 
| who sprang at him like a hurdler leaping for 
his barrier, braced himself for his kick. 

But fortune plays pranks even with the 
| greatest. Richards was already drawing back 
| his right foot when Finch, making a desperate 
clutch from the left side, got his outstretched 
hand on Richards’s arm. It was only a tug 
that Finch could give as he went crashing to 
| the ground, but it was enough to send Rich- 
| ards’s kick wild to the side lines, where the 

Trowbridge end gathered it in. 

‘*T call that pretty good !’’ cried Jim. 

**T don’t!’’ returned Todd. ‘‘ Richards 
| | ai to have dropped the ball and let Finch 
| get it. Wedon’t haveany luck. Look at that, 
now! Steve halfway across the field and not 
a yard gained!’? A moment later, as Francis 
fell back with Rodman well behind the line, 
the disgusted critic broke out again: ‘‘A fake 
| place kick on a second down! Why, even a 
| girl would see through that!’’ 

And Newbury, being fully as astute as a 
girl, was not deceived by the flagrant strata- 
gem. They charged so cautiously that Francis 
and Steve were able to work deliberately. 
While the Newburyites were still guessing 
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where the forward pass was to be thrown, the 
ball rose from Rodman’s toe and sailed fair 
over the crossbar of the goal posts. 

‘‘Hooray!’’ cried Todd, joyfully inconsist- 
ent. ‘‘That’s the way we fool ’em! Three 
to six! It’s all coming right, now, you just 
take my word for it!’’ 

Jenney got the ball on the kick-off, far up 
the field, and ran it back twenty yards. 
Waite tried Mr. Knight’s pet play, a double 
pass with a run round the weaker Newbury 
end, and on it Rudd won a first down by a 
wide margin. 

When Trowbridge at last had to kick, Waite 
pulled the captain aside. 

‘*Try one of those low twisters that bounce 
crooked,’’ he whispered. ‘‘We may get the 
ball.’’ 

Steve nodded. The signal rang out. Wil- 
kinson and Jenney tore down the field when 
the ball left the hands of the centre. Rod- 
man’s punt, driving low over the heads of 


the Newbury first defense, struck the ground, | committed at Sedgwick. ‘The first sunlight | 





| lay panting upon the ball behind the Newbury 
| goal line. The game was won by six points. 

| **Now what do you think of that?’’ screamed 
| Jim into Todd’s ears. 

‘*Great!’? answered Todd in the intervals 
| of shouting. ‘‘It was mostly luck, though, ’’ he 
| added as an afterthought, ‘‘luck and Wilkie. ’”’ 








But no such reservation found place in the 
minds of Todd’s howling, dancing school- 
mates. 


To them it was only obvious that | 
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man? What name is he?’’ he mumbled, for 
he did not yet entirely understand the errand. 
The stranger looked up at the blue sky, where 


| March had won the game by the most bril- | white clouds were racing; he looked down at 


liant run of the year. 


chance! He had sustained his reputation. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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OME time between darkness and dawn, 
while Buhadee Jack slept blissfully in 
his cabin on the long ridge, robbery was 








hurt him when he tumble. Coome, leetle 
Nicholas, go see Anny, the peeg, and all her 
| leetle colts. ’’ 

As Buhadee Jack wandered down the road, 





and, rebounding, shied out of its apparent | out of the east streamed down on a broken | he cogitated on the sad mishap of little Nich- 


course. 
The Newbury quarter, leaping to intercept 


window and a shattered safe. The white sign 
|that bore in large, black letters the words 


|olas and the old proverb that the fast skater 
| fears no fall. While his mind grappled with 


it and misjudging its bounce, succeeded only in | ‘* Post Office’? was tipped at an inebriate angle, | the question, he crossed the ridge and plodded 
batting it back. He dived for it on the ground, | and the smashed door hung ajar on broken’) through the frozen marsh toward Sedgwick. 


but Jenney was there before him with the 
ball hugged tight to his heart. 


to the twenty-yard line, and Waite stood face | Canadian Pacific Railway, which ran north | still. 


|hinges. It had not been a skillful piece of 


| Presently he left Odin’s hill behind him, 


| work; but the hard, frozen ground told no| entered the beeches and maples, and turned 
Thence by good rushing they sent the ball | tales, and the glimmering, frosty tracks of the | down the state road. The woods were very 


Only the scuffle of his feet in dead 


to face with the grave responsibility of the | through the gap in the mountains, and south leaves broke the deep silence. Looking up, 


last down. 


He turned about and stared hard | over the long, low trestle that spanned the| Buhadee Jack was surprised to see ahead of 


at the side lines, but he could not see Mr. | half-mile of flooded meadows, where glassy | him a man who seemed to be waiting for him 
| ice reflected every tree and every leafless bush, | —a short man in a big, rough Mackinaw. 


Knight. 

‘* Here’s just the time for Tommy!” he 
muttered. ‘‘Why doesn’t Knight send him 
in??? 

** Nine—seven—four ! ’’ 
‘*That’s the best chance. ’’ 

Francis knew that Steve’s suggestion was 
wise. His lips were already parted for the 
signal when a tall, slight figure raced on to the 
field. The Trowbridge section gave a cheer 
for Earle, and fell silent. F 

The newcomer reported to the referee, and 
then turned to Rodman. ‘‘Hughes goes out. 
I’m to try a drop. There’s about a minute 
and a half left before the quarter ends. ’’ 

Steve motioned to Hughes, and Francis 
called the signal. The kicking interference 
formed, the forwards set themselves to offer a 
solid wall to the expected rush; but although 
every man was determined to do his part, only 
the quarter cherished substantial hope of the 
outcome. Tommy found a spot at the right 
distance, where the earth was smooth and 
hard, and held out his hands for the ball. 
He put the opposing team from his mind as 
completely as if it were not present. For him 
there existed on the field only the goal posts, 
and a certain pair of solid legs framing a ball 
clutched below a nose and two bright eyes. 
The pass came straight for his hands. For 
an instant Tommy poised the ball, and then 
dropped it to the ground. His next impression 
was of half a dozen men throwing themselves 
frantically toward him—or leaping for an 
object sailing above their heads. He had 
achieved the unexpected ! 

Earle had no further part in the game. He 
stood in the back field while Newbury kicked 
off again, but the whistle for the end of the 
quarter interrupted the first signal. During 
the two minutes’ pause, enthusiasm ran high 
on the Trowbridge side; the boys talked 
eagerly of the gains the team must surely 
make now that it had caught its stride. Todd 
was guessing that thirteen to six would be the 
ultimate score; Jim’s hopes soared as high as 
twenty. 

Their disappointment, as the game drew 
on, was proportionately great. The second 
quarter was a drawn battle. The third proved 
equally indecisive. When the fourth was half 
over and the spectators of both sides were 
preparing for that comfortless issue, a tie, Mr. 
Knight, driven to take a chance, sent March 
in to displace Milne. 

The advent of their hero revived the fading 
hopes of the school. Here at last was a man 
who could do something! To Francis Waite, 
fearful of losing what had been already gained, 
the sight of March sprinting out into the field 
brought only the dispiriting vision of costly 
fumbles and confusing misplays. It was that 
feeling that made him pounce so quickly on 
the ball when March dropped it on his first 
attempt to rush. And when, a few minutes 
later, March again fumbled, and a Newbury 
man recovered the. ball, Francis could have 
wept with disgust. 

March was on the line of first defense, burn- 
ing with eagerness to retrieve himself. 
second down, Newbury juggled the ball behind 
the line. Darting wildly forward toward the 
end in the hope of finding the back who was 


whispered Steve. 


carrying the ball, March ran into a diagonal | 


forward pass. Before he knew what had 
happened, he held the ball clutched against 
his side, and was speeding down the field with 
Wilkinson close beside him. 

‘*Not too fast!’’ gasped Wilkinson. 
behind, and don’t touch me!’’ 

The warning checked March’s hand, which 
had instinctively reached out for support as 
they neared the Newbury quarter. Wilkinson, 
running at full speed, intercepted the tackle, 
and March slipped by. A few seconds later he 
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| shimmered in enigmatic silence. 
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‘* Mornin’!’’? Buhadee Jack called as he 


HE TURNED AND THREW THE PAPER CUP OF WATER FULL IN THE FACE OF 
THE KEEN-EYED SHERIFF. 


At six o’clock in the morning, aged Con- 
stable Caxton was summoned from his milk- 
ing to view the work of iniquity. Clawing 
his lean, white beard with his fingers, he 
surveyed the plundered safe and frowned in 
perplexity, for never in the history of Sedgwick 
had he been called upon to view the results of 
so unexpected and extraordinary a crime. 
was without precedent. Five hundred dollars 
in cash and stamps had been stolen, and on 
a Sunday night, of all the nights in the 
week |! 

The telegraph instruments clicked the news 
to Greenville; the telephone warned the con- 
stable of every surrounding town. Nehemiah 
Caxton, with a shotgun across his knees, sat 
| On a soap box and kept armed guard over the 
|Tuins. At Greenville all outgoing trains were 
| watched. From Dedham and Sargent and 
| Marshall and Nicben, constables and deputies 
| and self-appointed deputies closed in on Sedg- 
| wick. To east and west the news spread fast, 
| for the United States mails had been robbed, 
|and all the north country had set itself to 
| catch the culprit. 

Of this, Buhadee Jack knew nothing. He 
was a quiet man with a large family, and he 
| lived on the long ridge south of Abol, where 
he found farming wretched but trapping excel- 
lent. On that Monday morning, when Sedg- 
wick gazed open-mouthed at the work of the 
criminals, Buhadee Jack set forth on his 
monthly trip to Greenville. 

At the foot of the long slope below the cabin 
was a little sheet of glare ice, where the eldest 
three sons of Buhadee Jack were skating. 
| Buhadee lifted the meal sack to his shoulder, 
| pulled his cap well down over his ears, and 
| was about to pass on, when he heard a loud 
| yell. Little Nicholas, aged four, who was 
| watching his brothers, had fallen on the ice. 

‘*Wot, wot?’’ cried Buhadee Jack. ‘‘My 
| beau garcon, w’y will he yell so moochly? 





| He should skate with speed; then it will not | 


It | 


drew near. ‘‘Goin’ down the line this morn- 
ing?’’? And he smiled broadly and cheerfully. 

**No, I ain’t.”’ 

The stranger’s reply took Buhadee Jack’s 
breath away by its brevity. 

‘*You ain’t no call to be so touchy about it!’’ 
he grumbled with some resentment. 3 

The stranger stepped out into the road and 
looked to right and left through the woods. 
The two were alone. The man stepped up 
to Buhadee Jack, who in turn drew back a 
trifle, for he was afraid of the stranger, whose 
ratlike eyes shifted hither and thither, and 
whose hands, stroking his rough, bushy beard, 
were slim and smooth. ‘The stranger pressed 
still closer to Buhadee Jack, and tapped him 
familiarly on the shoulder. 

‘*My name’s Jenkins,’’ he said, ‘‘judge of 
the probate court in Sagadahoe County, man 
of parts and prominence. Campin’ up here, 
you see,’’ 

Buhadee Jack’s mouth opened in reverence. 

‘*Yes,’’ the stranger said, ‘‘that’s me; you 
see, I—’’ He stopped and began again: ‘‘Now 
it may be you’re goin’ to town this mornin’ ?’’ 

Buhadee Jack shook his head, and the 
stranger’s face fell. 

‘*Greenville!”? Buhadee Jack said cheer- 
fully. 

The stranger’s face lighted up surprisingly. 
‘*You don’t say, you don’t say! You’re the 
very feller I’m looking for. I’ve an errand 
for a man in Greenville, a—er—just a little 
bundle. My partner up here is feeling sick, 
and I’ve got to go back and tend him; and 
do you know, it strikes me of a sudden that 
you can just as well as not do me the errand 


into Buhadee’s hand. 


some hoss medicine for glanders. ’’ 











‘*?'Tisn’t nothin’ much,’’ he said, “just | 


Buhadee Jack took it gingerly. ‘‘Who’s the | 


They had known that | the frozen ground underfoot. He cleared his 
he would do it if he were only given a fair | throat, stroked his beard, and spoke, with a 


quick glance at Buhadee’s simple face. 

‘*Now, to tell the truth, he ain’t very popu- 
lar down there, and he ain’t got much of a 
name; but he’s a peculiar fellow, and I’ll tell 
you how to find him. You leave the station 
platform, and go south three doors. to the cob- 
bler shop, and there you’ll see him settin’ on 
a bench as happy asa lark. You go in, —per- 
haps you better wait till there ain’t no one else 
there,—and you say to him easy in a kind of 
a whisper, ‘Mornin’, Frawley! How’s tricks?’ 
And if he’s the one he’ll turn round real 
quick, so you can’t mistake him. You’ll 
know him, all right. He ain’t had a shave 
in ten year.’”’ 

Buhadee Jack stared at the package in his 
hand. He stared at the frozen road and the 
dark spruces. The stranger had vanished. 

The package was shaped like a bottle, but it 
was strangely light. Buhadee shook it to see 
whether it gurgled. There was not a sound. 
His curiosity waned. He put the package 
under one arm, and as he plodded along he 
glanced back occasionally at the thicket where 
the stranger had disappeared. The glances ex- 
pressed curiosity mingled with a great respect. 

The roar of a train came booming up the 
gorge. Buhadee Jack caught his breath with 
fear lest he were too late, and broke into a 


shambling lope. The big water tanks towered 


black and still in the wintry air; the long tracks 
gleamed. The muftied roar turned into a 
sharp shriek, and the engine rushed into sight 
round the bend. Buhadee Jack saw that he 
could not reach the tanks in time and so he 
ran for the crossing, where all trains slowed 
down on account of an old washout and a tem- 
porarily repaired track. Ordinarily Buhadee 
Jack would have waited at the tanks and talked 
with the engineer and conductor, who were old 
friends of his; possibly they would have given 
him a surreptitious ride in the cab as far as 
Sedgwick, where he would buy a ticket. 

As Buhadee Jack swung to the rear platform 
of the train, he gasped in relief that he had 
not missed his ride and the trip to Greenville 
—but the train did not stop at the tanks. It 
did not even slow down. It did not stop at 
Sedgwick! It thundered through the town, 
out across the low-lying cedar land, switched 
off on a siding, and waited. 

A moment after Buhadee Jack had swung 
himself upon the train, a strong hand had 
seized his collar and drawn him inside the car. 
A lank, long brakeman, whom Buhadee Jack 
had never seen before, called him many un- 
righteous names with an appalling fluency. 
When Buhadee Jack mentioned Conductor 
Mahoney, the man laughed; at the potent 
name of Engineer Swaney, he laughed again. 
Another brakeman appeared, and with him 
came a silent, keen-eyed man with a neatly 
trimmed moustache. Passengers craned their 
necks to see what was the trouble. The train- 
men swarmed round Buhadee Jack, and called 
him a hobo and many other unpleasant names. 
Some one jerked the package from under his 
arm. 

Buhadee Jack protested, and explained that 
it was horse medicine; still they laughed at 
him. He told them where he got it, and all 
about the man three doors from the station at 
Greenville, and they howled with inexplicable 
mirth—all except the silent man with the 
keen eyes, who looked at Buhadee Jack 
until Buhadee decided that he would rather 
be laughed at than stared. out of counte- 
nance. 

Buhadee Jack had lost sight of the package, 
but at a loud exclamation behind him he 
turned round and stared open-mouthed at the 
‘Shoss medicine.’’ His amazement knew no 
bounds. The conductor had opened the pack- 
age; it was a bottle, to be sure, but instead of 
a health-giving fluid destined to relieve sick 
horses, the bottle contained a great number of 
postage stamps, folded round and round in a 
large roll; and from the end protruded a 
bunch of green and black bills, fresh and crisp 


/and new. 


Buhadee’s eyes widened with fear, and he 


|eried out about the horse medicine, where- 


upon the brakeman cuffed him vigorously, 
and informed him that he and none other 
had entered Sedgwick Post Office, and made 
off with the loot, which was thus providen- 
tially returned to the hands of the law. And 
the keen-eyed man, rolling back his coat, 
showed a sheriff’s badge. 

Vaguely Buhadee Jack understood at last. 
Instead of being late, he had been early; this 
was not the local train, but the Southern 
Express; he had fallen into the hands of 
strangers, and in some inexplicable way he 
had blundered into a snare set for sinners. 

A northbound train roared up the cut, and 
the engine on the siding, puffing great drifts 


to the man in Greenville, if you’ll be so kind. ’’ | of smoke, began slowly to roll out on the main 
The stranger drew from under his Mackinaw | line. 
a small bundle in brown paper, and pressed it | 


They dragged Buhadee Jack into a car 
and pushed him into a seat by the window. 
The sheriff sat down beside him. 
‘*Cuffs?’’ The sheriff laughed in answer to 
a question. ‘‘No, sir, he’ll not get away.’’ 
Buhadee Jack looked out of the window at 
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the dizzying procession of 
low cedars and monotonous 
telegraph poles. Beyond the 
woods of the northland lay 
Greenville and the county 
jail; still farther away loomed 
the gray shadow of the fabled 
prison; and in the vague 
distance, like a threatening 
nightmare, hung the unfath- 
omed darkness of Siberia, 
whither, he had heard, great 
criminals were sent. By the 
freak of an unjust fate, the 
rails were singing the end of 
freedom for Buhadee Jack. 
His mind worked slowly, 
and he could not at once 
understand the terrible joke 
of which he was the victim. 
The horse medicine was not 
horse medicine. The post 
oftice had been robbed, and 
the blame had been put on his 
innocent head. Buhadee Jack 
thought of his little ones skat- 
ing on the frozen pool below 
the cabin, and flicked his hand 
across his eyes. In the morn- 
ing, when four o’clock came, 
there would be no one to 
light the fire, no one to call 
les beaux gargons, blinking 
and sleepy, from their beds. 
There would be no one to 
chop the wood, no one to 
feed old Nanny. The trap 
lines would lie until snow 
came, and there would be no 
one to tend them. 

The train was swinging 
round the long curve that led 
into the meadows. The grind- 
ing wheels screamed over the 
embankment above the glare 
ice. 

Buhadee Jack thought of 
the old saying that the fast 
skater fears no fall. He won- 
dered whether the proverb 
would hold true if a man were 
going very fast indeed—faster 
than any skates could carry 
him. An idea dawned on him, 
and surprised him greatly by 
its advent. Buhadee Jack 
blinked, scratched his head 
in puzzled bewilderment, and 
started up in his seat, so 
that the sheriff looked round 
at his prisoner in surprise. 
Buhadee Jack sank back into 
his seat, and turned to the 
window. 

He swallowed nervously 
and fumbled at the lapel of 
his coat. Thinking of the 
cabin in the woods, les beaux 
garcons, and their mother, 
whose sad eyes would watch 
the road at nightfall, he 
steeled his heart and stum- 
bled to his feet. 

The sheriff caught him by 
the wrist and jerked him 
back. 

‘*What’s this?’’ he de- 
manded, and looked Buhadee 
Jack square in the eye. 

The people up and down 
the car, who had grown weary 
of looking at the captured des- 
perado, turned with fresh in- 
terest. Buhadee Jack’s heart 
sank. He scratched his head 
and trembled on the verge of 
despair. 

‘*Water—I want drink.’’ 

The sheriff looked out of 
the window. The great ex- 
press was thundering along 
ata terrific speed. The sheriff 
could imagine no chance of 
escape, and so he let Buhadee 
Jack into the aisle, and turned 
to watch him as he walked 
cautiously back to the water 
tank. 

Buhadee Jack drew a paper 
cup from its holder and filled 
it with water. 
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FE is a great, 
r comprehensive 
business; a 
business in which 
large provision must 
be made for many 
activities and for 
ample breathing spaces. Business, in the 
narrower sense of production and trade, 
is but a small part of the great business 
of living a whole, well-rounded life. He 
who thinks otherwise has only mistaken 
the means for the end; mistaken a part 
for the whole—a not uncommon error. 
The great end of living is to become a 
strong, symmetrical, well-balanced man 
or woman, with no empty or neglected 
rooms in the great house in which his 
Creator has given man to dwell. 





[2 LIFE IS A BUSINESS 
“by Ernest Fox Nichols 


Passer of Dartmouth College 


others. ‘The directors 
represent the moral 
judgment, the char- 
acter, the conscience, 
the heart and soul 
of the corporation. 

The policies of the 
board of directors are carried into effect 
by an executive officer or president. His 
is the will to enforce the demands of the 
directors. His loyalty to them should be 
unswerving. Their decisions should be 
his law. He must stand his ground 
firmly, resist raids, and not be swept off 
his feet by contrary winds, whatever 
their source or strength. 

The testing and designing room with 
its staff of trained experts is the intellect 
of the corporation. Here materials are 


So numberless and yet so separable are the interests | examined, designs thought out, and methods of con- 


that enter into life that the huge, composite thing 


| struction perfected. The designing room is the origin 


called civilization has never advanced on all sides | of new inventions and suggestions for improving designs 


evenly, or, like an army, marched with equal stride. 
Race progress is an exhausting growth, moving by 
impulse, and it cannot proceed along many lines at 
once. Emphasis shifts with the time, and falls now 
here, next there. Some interests grow while others 
rest. Thus various historic periods have been known 


as the age of chivalry, the age of conquest, the age of | 


religious awakening, the age of literature and art, the 
age of science, the age of commerce and industry. 
The whole of life has gained something in breadth 
and richness and understanding from each of these 
successive steps of partial growth. 
movement of a part has added its new and vivid inter- 
pretation to the whole. 


= 


Thus our age, one of great material progress and 
business organization, has emphasized the idea of effi- 
ciency, and we now regard life from that angle, and 
ask, Is life effective? Do men make nails, build 
bridges, write poems, paint pictures, preach, plough, 
teach, learn, efticiently? That is not wholly a matter 
of the pay roll, the cubic yard, and the stop watch, as 
some think who do not yet see clearly. The far larger 
question that men are thus groping crudely to ask is 
this: Are human effort and skill being applied at the best 


points, and in the best way to add most to the fullness | 


of life?—a really great question, and one not wholly or 
mainly materialistic. This fresh angle of observation, 
this emphasized point of view, is our young century’s 
first large attempt at a new interpretation of life. 

Men have created no institutions into which they 
have not built both their strength and their weak- 
ness. Thus, according to Fmerson, ‘‘ An institution is 
the lengthened shadow of one man.’’ We have, for 


example, the upright man and the honest corporation ; 


we have the crooked man and the dishonest corpora- 
tion. We find the upright men grouped together, and 
the crooked ones likewise, each group associated with 
its own type of organization. It is the men who make 
the organization, not the organization that makes the 
men. An organization can only sort men, it cannot 
create them. 


Each forward | 


| and methods of construction, and for varying the prod- 


uct. Recommendations from the designing room are 
examined by the directors in the light of business 
policies: suitable ones are adopted and the unsuitable 
ones rejected. Wise directors hold the designing room 
| to its work, and do not allow it to run riot, or to take 
control of the business. 

The operating department is the physical body of 
the business. It comes into contact with raw material 
| and converts it into the finished product, in accordance 
| with designs and instructions that come from the 
designing room and bear the approval of the directors. 

For efficiency and success the directors must provide 
sanitary surroundings and safety appliances in the 
workrooms, and fix hours for labor that will allow 
employees reasonable time for recreation and sleep. 
Workmen must be paid wages adequate to supply them 
and their families with nourishing food, suitable cloth- 
ing, and those things most needful for contentment. 
The workers should receive the most enlightened 
human consideration, but they must at all times be 
under adequate supervision and control. 

These are some of the things we have recently 
learned concerning business organization and efficiency. 
Are we ready and willing to apply the same fruitful 
lessons in analysis and management to our personal 
lives and conduct? For an analogy can be drawn 
between a man and a corporation. 


}—— \—_| 


The shareholders are his family and friends, who 
hold large human investments of sympathy and hope 
in his career. Happiness or sorrow will be theirs as 
| he succeeds or fails. 

The directors of his life should be character, integ- 
rity, conscience, sympathy. 

The executive officer, his will, should be firm, and 
unswervingly loyal and obedient to them only. 

The designing room, his intellect, should be trained, 
alert, but should submit every plan of action to his 
directors for their approval or rejection, and should 
abide by their verdict. 

His body, the working department, should be kept 











The important thing, the thing to remember, is that | clean, well nourished and clothed, should have specified 
the law is catching up with the dishonest corporation | | hours of labor, exercise, and sleep. It should not be 


and with the dishonest man. 


culprit. Honor and efficiency are more and more 
becoming the price of even a narrow or temporary 
business success. Large thieves and small thieves 
alike are receiving their reward. 

Let us try to speak of the life and activities of the 
individual in terms of efficient business organization. 
Consider, for example, the functions of the different de- 
partments of a successful modern industrial corporation, 
consisting of shareholders, directors, an executive, a 
designing and testing room, and an operating department. 

The shareholders are those who have invested in the 
business, who gain or lose as the business succeeds or 
fails. 

The directors are responsible to the shareholders 
and the public for the conduct of the business. They 
set the standards and determine the policies of the 
business. In the present corporations that promise to 
endure, the directors establish sound business principles 
based on enlightened ideals of efficiency, honesty, 
justice, fair dealing, and generous consideration for 


Pursuit of the latter is | exposed to disease, or impaired by drugs and unwhole- 
an age-old race, but the law is steadily overtaking the | some labor. 


The body, even more than the intellect, 
needs the oversight and firm control of such directors 
as character, integrity, and conscience. 

The ways in which an industrial corporation may 
fail are many, but chief among them are these: 

The directors may be ignorant, indifferent, wasteful, 
conscienceless, corrupt. 

The executive officer may prove weak in determina- 
tion, or, worse, disloyal. 

The designing room may be manned by untrained 
or otherwise incompetent men. 

The workmen may not be wisely handled or effi- 
ciently directed and controlled. 

Do not men oftenest meet failure or shipwreck in 
ways analogous to these—that is, by a blunted moral 
sense, a weak or treacherous will, an undisciplined 
mind, or an uncontrolled body? Shareholders or 
friends, those who stand closest to the business or to 
the man, must suffer also in the downfall, if disaster 
comes;.and it is theirs, also, to applaud and enjoy 
honorable achievement and success. 
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The train was speeding over 


the low trestle that stretched across Beaver 
Stream marsh; on every side shone the glare, 
smooth ice. 'The moment for escape had come. 
As if to keep his balance, Buhadee Jack placed 
his hand on the knob of the car door, and then 
a great gust of wrath filled his heart. He was 
stirred by a wild desire to wipe out in one grand 
achievement all the indignity that had been 
heaped upon him. He turned, threw the paper 
cup of water full in the face of the keen-eyed 
sheriff, saw it splash over the immaculate collar 
and carefully knotted tie, and trickle down the 
sheriff’s stocky neck; then he dodged through 
the open door, slammed it behind him, took one 
long breath, and flung himself out from the car 
steps into space. 

The express went roaring on down the 
Shining rails into the distance. A mile away, 
with the wheeze of air brakes and the grit of 














lightly. After supper, he sat 
until bedtime silent and dis- 
eonsolate in front of the glow- 
ing stove. He saw visions 
of stern, keen-eyed officers of 
the law, armed with revolvers 
and handeuffs, coming up the 
road to his cabin. At every 
sound from the woods he 
slumped down, and trembled 
inwardly lest it presage a rap 
at the door or a face at the 
window. 

Little Nicholas came run- 
ning to climb into his father’s 
lap. Fer the first time in all 
his short life he was roughly 


pushed away. He began to 
wail pitifully. 

‘*Hush, mon cher!’ his 
mother quavered. ‘*Daddy’s 
sick.’’ 


Buhadee Jack slumped his 
shoulders and retired within 
himself. All that evening he 
wrestled with fear of what 
the morrow might bring forth. 
His dreams at night were a 
jumble of constables and de- 
tectives and wardens; he had 
thrown a cup of water into the 
face of the sheriff, the most 
august personage in all the 
broad north country. 

All the next morning, Bu- 
hadee Jack moped by the 
stove. Shortly before dinner, 
moved by a dreadful premoni- 
tion, he went to the door and 
looked down the road to where 
the bridge crossed the brook. 
Something moved, and Bu- 
hadee’s heart sank. It was 
only a dog—but another mov- 
ing object came into sight. 
Buhadee Jack sat down on 
the threshold, sick at heart. 
The other moving object was 
aman who came nearer and 
nearer. He had a long, white 
beard, and carried a gun. 
He was Constable Nehemiah 
Caxton of Sedgwick. Bu- 
hadee Jack mopped his brow, 
stood up, and sat down again 
immediately, because he did 
not dare to trust his shaking 
knees. 

The aged constable shifted 
his gun to the other shoulder, 
and with his dog at his heels 
came puffing noisily into the 
yard. That gun filled Buha- 
dee Jack with a solemn fear. 

‘*Mornin’, mornin’!’’ the 
constable gasped. ‘‘Terrible 
climb !’’ 

Buhadee Jack uttered a 
feeble greeting ; he was pain- 
fully aware that little Nich- 
olas, peeping round the corner, 
and his wife, who was frying 
doughnuts in the kitchen, 
eould hear every word. To 
be arrested was disgraceful, 
but to be dragged from the 
arms of an admiring and 
loving family was to suffer 
agony. 

‘* M-m-m-oh ! 
climb!’’ Constable Caxton 
groaned. ‘‘I mistrusted I’d 
never get here, but here I 
be. ? 

Buhadee Jack wished in 
the depths of his quaking soul 
that Nehemiah Caxton had 
perished by the wayside, and 
that he had taken his dire 
errand into the unknown 
refuge of departed spirits. 
He could say nothing, for at 
every effort the halting words 
caught in his throat. 

The constable laid his gun 
across his knees and eyed 
Buhadee closely. 

‘*Wal, I’ve been hearin’ 
some inquiry concernin’ you 
lately,’? Nehemiah began. 


Terrible 


clinching steel, it came toa stop. Men poured | platform and hurtled through the air, he had 


off the cars and gathered in the rear of the’ rolled himself into a ball. 


train. Led by a speechless sheriff, white with 
anger, brakemen and passengers, fireman and 
conductor ran back over the ties to capture 
the fugitive, dead or alive, but probably dead. 
As they drew near the open meadows their 


eagerness waned, and more than one lagged | 


behind in dread of a chance meeting with so 
reckless a contemner of the law. They came 
to Beaver Stream, where the meadows were 
as glassy and smooth as a plate-glass mirror, 
and found nothing. There was neither shred 


of horse medicine. 





| hill. 
nor trace of the man who had carried the bottle | meadow, and shimmering rails. 


who he was, or whence he had come, they did | 


not know. They stared and talked and won- 





dered, and returned to the train. Twenty min- | 


utes later the train rumbled into Greenville. 


He had landed on 
ice that was as smooth as polished ivory, and 
had slid on its unscratched and unscarred 
surface at first so fast that his breath left 
him, then slower and slower, until he bumped 
gently into a clump of frozen reeds. He tried 
to get up, and found himself a little faint and 


| dizzy. He crawled to his feet, recovered his 


wind, and at a dogged lope trotted over the ice 
to the snowless woods. Spurred on by fear, 
he ran like a rabbit hound toward the long 
Behind him he left cedar swamp and 
Ahead of 


Whither he had gone, or | him, he saw in his mind’s eye the little cabin 


south of Abol. 
That evening Buhadee Jack refused to ex- 


Greenville. 





‘‘What with the post office bein’ blowed up, 
and all the ructions goin’ on, seems as if you 
might have dropped down once in a while and 
seen the folks. ’’ 

Buhadee Jack mopped his sweating brow 
and tried to twist one of his abbreviated 
moustaches into a perkish angle of defiance, 


but his voice was weak and shaky. ‘* ’Ave— 
ave they been askin’ fer me?’’ 
‘* * Ave they been askin’ fer you? I should 


say they have! There’s a theery afloat that 
you and all your family might be shot or 
eaten up, considerin’ all the goin’s on there’s 
been. Post office blowed up, as I just re- 
marked—three desprit villains that done the 
doin’s eotched in the old lumber camps—lI 


| helped tote ’em down to Greenville myself; 
plain to his wife why he had not been to|leastwise I furnished the hosses, so I did. 


He was plainly haunted by some-| And worst of all, one of the most wildest, 


When Buhadee Jack jumped from the car | thing not to be readily understood or treated | wickedest men as ever came into this part of 
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the country held up the Southern Express and 
most murdered Sheriff Grimes, and jumped 
off the train, and went to nobody knows 
where, so they couldn’t find hide nor hair of 
him; 
from Sedgwick! But at all events, they got 
back the loot—it was took from him in deadly 
battle. Why, you might have been murdered 
in your bed with all them wild Injuns runnin’ 
round the country !’’ 


The constable scratched his nose and paused | with you arter rabbits. What do you say?”’ 


it was him that run off with the loot | looked the constable in the eye. 


Buhadee Jack cleared his throat loudly 
three times before he could speak; then the 
words slipped from his lips with fervor. 

‘“*By eracky, that’s right!’’ he said, and 
‘“‘T am one 
lucky man to get off so easy, by cracky, Iam!’’ 
He smiled at little Nicholas, who was hiding 
shyly behind the door, and slapped Nehemiah 
| Caxton on the knee. ‘‘You take a bite of 
| dinner with us, Nehemiah, and then I’ll go 


felt startled the other day when the doctor 
spoke of strychnine in your father’s tonic. 
Well, just in the same way, they may occa- 
sionally have to put lie poison into their talk.’’ 

Jim came up at that moment, and began to 
pick, too; but not for the basket. 

‘*Listen! There’s still a cuckoo about!’’ 
said Aliée, breaking the silence. ‘‘How abom- 
inably the belated thing is singing! All their 


be silent if I couldn’t do better than that.’’ 


| 
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They’re so ripe I don’t dare to leave them 
| overnight, and that’s the only other way.’’ 
‘*T’ll go, mother. I’m starting in two min- 


| utes. I wish’’—Alice went on to herself as she 


voices break in July. Thook-thook-thoo! Vd! 


hurried upstairs—‘‘that there were no such 
things as raspberries, or post offices, or let- 
ters.’’ She smiled rather ruefully. 

She had already left her little room, with 
her hat on, when she turned back and hesitat- 
ingly took up a Normandy vase from the 
mantelpiece. She looked at it fondly, and then 


for breath. ‘‘ Jerusalem!’’ he continued. Constable Caxton, with one eye on the 
‘‘It’s a good thing I came up this way arter | kitchen, whence came the fragrant odors of 
rabbits, so I could kinder put you on your guard | cooking, leaned his gun against the cabin, and 
—him as held up the train isn’t cotched yet.’’ | told his dog to lie down. 


She stopped to look skyward after the cuckoo. | gently placed it in her basket among the 
‘It’s a pity you weren’t silent just now,’’ | flowers. 

said her mother. ‘‘I’ll leave the basket for you! She kissed her mother, who was in the 

and Jim to bring in. And mind—no more tri- | sunny kitchen, where the fragrant smel] of 


Ofhe LATIN LIE 





fling with poison. Dinner will be ready soon. ’’ 
Mrs. Wilson hurried toward the house. 

‘* Alice,’’ said Jimmy, ‘‘who has been taking 
poison and telling lies about it?’’ 

‘“‘Oh, you nonsensical boy—nobody! Come 
on, give me a hand with the basket. Rasp- 
berries and cream instead of pudding to-day. ’’ 





A 


Sy Lena Cagnetta 





obliged to send Alice 
into the house to get 
her hat for her. Mrs. Wilson 
had always boasted that her 
head could endure any sun that 
shone in England, but to-day, 
as she stood picking raspberries 
in the shadeless garden, she had 
to admit that the sun was too 
strong for her. 

Alice looked with disapproval 
at the old rush hat, trimmed 
with faded blue muslin, that 
she had brought out to her 
mother. 

‘*We ought to wear lovely 
white caps, as they do in Nor- 
mandy,’’ she said. ‘‘They’re 
so becoming, too. I think I 
shall make one.’’ 

‘* You’d soon leave it off, 
when you found everyone star- 
ing at you; things only look 
right where they belong. Go 
on with your picking, Alice. I 
never saw the raspberry canes 
so full of fruit. Do you ‘re- 
member last summer before 
you went to Normandy? — 
we hadn’t even enough for our 
own jam. I should like to boil 
another six pounds for ourselves 
this afternoon ; the fine weather 
can’t last forever. ’’ 

“*T must go to Brinklow be- 
fore evening. It was Marcia’s 
birthday yesterday, and I never 
went round, or even sent her a 
message. It was horribly for- 
getful of me.’’ 

‘*It was, Alice; she’s able to 
get about so little, poor girl! How often have 
you been up there since you came home? 
Once, I believe. ’’ 

‘*No, twice; but you know how much there 
is to get in, now I’m back; and then I must 
read a little to keep up my French, after having 
been to France on purpose to learn. And 
there are so many people to goand see. Don’t 
imagine, mother, that we shall get raspberries 
picked for ourselves to-day, unless you put off 
some of the orders. The twelve pounds will 


M« Wilson had been 


be ready for the post office; but six more for | face. 


ourselves—it can’t be done. ’’ 

‘*Tt can, if you don’t talk so much and eat 
so many.’’ 

Mrs. Wilson smiled fondly as she looked 
over the top of the bushes at the bright face 
under the sunbonnet. 

‘*T always eat warm ones, ’’ announced Alice; 
‘they have much more flavor if they come 
right out of the sun into your mouth. You 
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“IT’S THE DOCTOR HIMSELF. WHAT CAN | SAY 
ABOUT MARCIA’S BIRTHDAY?” 





know in France, mother, no one makes jam | 


with the seeds in, as we do. 
Rochefort’s they put the berries through a sort 
of little mincing machine that squirts all the 
seeds out at one side; it’sa much more finished 


At Madame | 


kind of jam. We English aren’t really finished | 


in anything, I sometimes think. ’’ 

Her mother laughed. 

‘* And all in a few months! 
box down into the big basket, and hand me an 
empty one. Who passed down by the bottom 
hedge? Did you see?’’ 


| the poor. 
Put this pound | 


| it’s very cruel and brutal to tell the truth. ’’ 


Alice ran to the end of the raspberry line | 


and back. 

‘*Tt’s the doctor himself. 
about Marcia’s birthday ?’’ 

‘“‘That you are going round to-day to tell 
her how sorry you are you forgot — Good 
morning, doctor! We’re busier at the fruit 
than the birds are, which is saying a good 
deal; but we’ll be generous and give them a 
chance, while we walk across the lawn with 
you.”’ 

‘*Not for worlds, Mrs. Wilson! I know how 
precious these sunny mornings are for fruit 
picking. To tell you the truth, I don’t want 
to come in, for I told Marcia I was making no 
call here this morning.’’ The old man smiled 
pleasantly. ‘‘But just a word over the hedge 
in passing—I was wondering if Miss Alice 
would come round to-day to see Marcia. My 
poor little girl finds it harder than usual to lie 


What can I say 


with her on her three-mile walk to 
Brinklow. She cut some Richardson 
roses, remembering that Marcia loved 
their soft, sulphur coloring. ‘‘The 
cream carnations are perfect this 
year,’’ she murmured. ‘‘And the 
white stocks—how sweet! Some 

_color to brighten up the dingy old 
study.’’ 

There was a sound of wheels on the 
other side of the hedge. 

‘‘Why, doctor, it’s you again !’’ 

‘*T thought I would just pass, on the 
way to my afternoon rounds. That 
letter of yours didn’t turn up, you 
know. I’m rather afraid it’s old Job; 
he’s beyond his work as letter carrier. 





call at the post office and inquire about 
your letter. But it cheered poor little 
Marcia up, to know that her old friend 
hadn’t forgotten her. She broods too 
much over things, poor child!’’ 

‘*Oh, don’t mind about the letter, 
doctor,’’ said Alice; ‘‘it was—it was 
nothing. And anyway I’m just start- 
ing—look—with a few flowers. ’’ 

‘*Good girl!’ called back the doctor, 





still at home on these lovely summer 
days. And then yesterday —’’ 

‘“‘T know, doctor; it was Marcia’s 
birthday, and she expected Alice. ’’ 

The doctor hesitated. ‘‘She is over- 
sensitive. I fear she imagines herself 
forgotten. ’’ 

Alice had not spoken as yet. 

‘*But—didn’t Marcia get my note?’’ 
she said quite calmly. 

The cloud passed from the doctor’s 


‘*T thought as much, ’’ he said heart- 
ily. ‘‘I shall tell Marcia. And you’ll 
come to-day, won’t you? How did 
you send the note? By post?’’ 

‘*Of course,’’ murmured Alice. 

The doctor had raised his hat and 
was already moving on, before Mrs. 
Wilson had recovered her breath. ‘‘But, Alice, | waving his whip exuberantly at her as the 
when did you write—and what?’’ dogeart jogged down the lane to the highroad. 

Alice was picking more briskly than she| Alice stood, troubled and perplexed. 
had been all the morning. ‘‘Wait a bit, though,’’ she said, starting; 

‘*Now, mother, listen while I explain. You | ‘‘there’s time yet.’’ 
know you always say that Madame Rochefort! She hurried indoors, wrote the letter, ad- 
was the kindest and best teacher you ever | dressed and stamped it, and ran with it into 
had, and now that she’s an old lady she lives| the garden. Jim was making a squeaking 
the life of a saint—looking after the sick and | noise by blowing on a wide blade of lady’s 
Well, when I was with her in| ribbon grass stretched down between his two 
France, she taught me by example that it was | thumbs. 
often a much greater sin to hurt people’s feel-| ‘‘Jim, you’ll do something for me, won’t 
ings than to tell an innocent lie. Sometimes} you? It’s only to run to the post oftice with 
this letter. ’’ 

Jim did not seem especially pleased, but he 
threw down the grass and took the letter from 
his sister. 

‘*But what do you want to write to her for? 
I thought you were going there now.’’ 

‘*Never mind, run quickly. 
just to explain why I didn’t go. 


“I BE SENDIN’ 


IN MY RESIGNATION.” 


‘*No Jie is innocent,’’ said Mrs. Wilson, set- 
ting her lips. ‘‘Put your handful in here. 
Why, there’s Jim home from school already! 
If you learned to tell untruths in France —’’ 

‘*No, dear, you don’t understand. I should 
never tell any except just little ones to save 
people from being hurt. All Latin nations do.’’ 

‘*We’re in England here, and we’H keep to 
plain English and let Latin alone—and French, 
too, if it comes to telling lies. ’’ 

‘‘Oh, come, mother dear, we make a great 
fuss in England about speaking the truth, but 
even we don’t do it when it does harm. Re- 
member last month, when father had influenza 
and wasn’t to get up for a fortnight? It was 
the doctor himself who pretended from day to 
day that father’d be about the next day but 
one—just so that he shouldn’t get depressed. ’’ 

‘*But that’s different. Physicians have to 
put poisons in their medicines sometimes. I 


Now run.’’ 


low-spirited. 
mured to herself, without much conviction. 
room window. 


anywhere. 
‘*He’s gone down the road.’’ 





| berries; they must, this afternoon, without fail. 





Dinner was over, and Alice was in the! 
garden cutting flowers into a basket to take | 





raspberry jam was in the air. 

**1’ll go to the post office, and tell them to 
send at once. If it weren’t for Marcia, I 
wouldn’t leave you to do all the stirring.’’ 

‘*T Jove to do it—under the circumstances, ’’ 
replied her mother, smiling. ‘‘Run away, 
and don’t hurry back.’’ 

It was hot and dusty along the highroad. 
Some distance ahead, Alice could see a figure 
that she knew—the figure of a man who limped 
a little, and who helped himself along with a 
stick. 

**Tt’s old Job,’’ she said to herself. 

Alice walked on the dry strip of dusty grass 
that skirted the road. Brown butterflies were 
hovering dreamily over the yellow toadflax and 
purple scabious in the hedge; on the other 
side some sheep were huddled together under 
an ash tree. The birds were silent. In the 
soft distance the white clouds looked motionless 
against the blue sky. Nature rested. Only 
Alice was wide-awake, out of harmony with 
it all, worrying over her Latin lie! 

Suppose that the doctor complained, and 
that old Job lost his place as letter carrier? 
She began to walk faster. The old man turned 


| as she came up with him, and his face lighted. 


Only last week he left an important | 
paper of mine at the vicarage. I must | 





Yes, yes, it’s | 
/ doctor, as if enjoying the joke. 

Alice walked slowly back toward the house | he didn’t know where you were going, but 
with her basket of flowers. She was feeling | that he’d heard your mother forbidding you 


‘* Alice!’’ her mother called from the dining- | 
‘*Don’t let Jimmy run off | the doctor, laughing. 
I want him to go on an errand.”’ | 





| 


| 
| 


‘*Good day to ye, miss, good day! It’s fine 
to see ye back from furrin’ parts, smilin’ as 
pretty as ever. Didn’t forget us all over here 
now, did ye?’’ 

‘*Rather not, Job. And you as spry as ever, 
tramping about all over the countryside. ’’ 

‘*Ay, ay, miss, but ye won’t see me comin’ 
round to the side door, 8.15 sharp, for much 
longer. I be sendin’ in my resignation. Me 
and my missus has talked it well over; I’m 
not goin’ to be give the sack. I’ll do it meself 
off of me own bat, so to speak. Such a fuss 
as there was this mornin’ over a circular 
addressed to the doctor that got among the 
vicar’s papers, and now it appears that a 
letter’s got lost as they was expected of, 
and it must be me has left it somewhere. 
It’s—it’s sickenin’ |’’ 

‘*Oh, but Job!’’ cried Alice. ‘‘It’s all 
a mistake! I’ve heard about that letter, 
and—and it was posted late. I’ll explain 
to the postmistress. I’m going to the 
office now.’’ 

_ **Na, na, don’t ye trouble, Miss Alice, 
and don’t let me keep you standin’. I 
be turnin’ home by the field path.’’ 

Alice stood and watched the old man 
disappear along the hedge. 

‘It’s getting more and more mixed,’’ 
she said to herself as she walked on. 
‘*Never again! It’s better to be literal. 
And now for the postmistress—she’]] ask 
me when it was posted. I shall simply 
say that my brother posted it, and that 
it’s most outrageous to have accused Job 
of losing it. 

She left the post: office in a very troubled 
state of mind; she had contradicted her- 
self twice. ’ 

‘*There’s only Marcia, now,’’ she said 
to herself, ‘‘poor, dear little Marcia! I’ll 
ask mother to have her come to stay for 
a few days, and 1’1l devote myself to her. 
She can lie out in the garden on the long 
chair by the sweet-pea hedge; she will love 
the pink and purple colors and the sweet 
scent. ’? 

Alice had almost reached the doctor’s gate, 
when she saw it open and the doctor and 
Jim—yes, actually Jim!—come out into the 
road. 

‘*Why, of course!’’ she heard the doctor’s 
hearty voice calling out. ‘‘I felt sure she’d 
come. Run back to the house, Jimmy, and 
tell Marcia that Alice is here. I knew Jimmy 
had made a mistake,’’ he went on as Alice 
came up. ‘‘I picked him up down by the 
post office, where he said he’d just posted a 
letter from you to Marcia explaining why you 
couldn’t come to-day. ’’ 

Alice put down her basket and leaned against 
the gate. ‘‘It’s too much,’’ she said, hardly 
knowing whether to laugh or ery. 

‘*Much worse than that,’’ went on the 
‘*Jim said 


to buy poisons, because she said it was only 


“Tt ought to make things easier,’’ she mur- | | safe for doctors to mix them. ’’ 


‘“*Oh!’’ groaned Alice. ‘‘Any more?’’ 
‘*But what story has he got hold of ?’’ ” asked 


**O doctor, how can I explain? It’s n no joke, 
| though I can’t help smiling. In France, you 


‘*Well, then, I’m afraid you’ll have to go- | know, it’s different. Madame Rochefort minded 
round by the post office on your way to so much about other people’s feelings, and I 
Brinklow. They’ve never sent for the rasp- thought it would make Marcia feel better if 
| She believed I hadn’t forgotten. And about 
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the poisons, it was mother said that all lies | 
were poisonous, but that when you doctors 
told them it was only like what you do when 
you put strychnine in tonics, —and—I want you 
to tell them not to accept Job’s resignation. ’’ | 

‘*But I can’t quite follow,’’ said the doctor. | 

‘*The letter—don’t you see? , I mean the 
first one—I never wrote it.’’ | 

The doctor pushed his hair back from his | 
forehead. 

‘*Oh, don’t smile at me, doctor! I wrote it | 
to-day. The wretched thing will arrive to- 
morrow. ’”’ 

‘*T was only just considering,’’ said the | 
doctor. ‘‘All misunderstandings — 

‘*Oh, don’t go on! Let me think how to} 
tell Marcia. ’’ 

**Listen, little girl. The kindness of heart 
that does not want to hurt is as English as it 
is French, you know; only we understand it 
best in our own idiom. I’ll help —’’ 


| basket. 
| house. 


| make me feel better—more balanced. 


BESS 45 BSS 


He still smiled as he picked up Alice’s| sign!’’ he commanded. Then, swinging on| bend. Zarape was just coming out upon the 


. | 
Jim and Alice raced each other most of the | 
| way home. In the midst of an animated 
| description of her afternoon, Alice stopped 
short at a question from her mother. 

‘*You won’t believe it, I dare say,’’ she said 
with desperate calm. ‘‘I went to the post office, 
right enough, but I forgot to mention the 
raspberries. My apron, please; I don’t go to 
bed until I’ve boiled those berries into jam. | 
No, mother, they’re not going to waste; it’ll 
I shall 
have plenty to think about while I stir—dear 


| little Marcia’s visit next week—going to see 


old Job to-morrow—and about French transla- 
tions—things that are fine in the original, some 
of them, but that lose in the translation, espe- 
cially if the translation is too literal.’’ 


ZARAPE and GINGER 
- Frankdin Welles Calkins 2 
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Tim Morgan and his two sisters, Cary and 

Ruth, came to the Rio Grande region and 
established a ranch on the American side of 
the river. There they lived together for sev- 
eral years, until Ruth married and crossed the 
Rio Grande to a new home. 

The two girls had been inseparable, and to 
soften Cary’s regret at losing the company of 
her sister, Ruth’s husband made her a present 
of a valuable horse named Zarape. It was a 
spotted, black-and-white Mexican, young and 
strong, and soon proved itself to be the fastest 
saddle horse at La Banca ranch. 

Tim, who was a master at training horses, 
taught Zarape, as well as his own horse, 
Ginger, several clever tricks. At his com- 
mand either pony would walk on its hind legs, 
or even run forward some paces, with heels in | 
air, on its front hoofs. Either would tumble | 
over on the ground from any position, back- | 
ward or sidewise, stretch out stiff-legged, close | 
its eyes and pretend to be dead. They knew | 
many other tricks, and nothing pleased the | 
cowmen at the ranch so much as to see them | 
perform. | 

Great was the grieving at La Banca, there- | | 
fore, when Zarape was stolen. The season | 
had been extremely dry, and home fodder had | 
failed; the pony was out on the range, when | 
one night a band of ‘‘rustlers’’ ran off with | 
many of the La Banca horses, among them | 
Zarape. The thieves soon scattered the horses 
into small herds; and on the hard - baked 
‘*gumbo’’ lands the ranchmen could not track 
them. 

In January, five months later, a severe 
northwest storm swept over the Rio Grande 
country ; a cold, high wind, with snow squalls, 
blew for five days. The La Banca cattle were 
driven down the river and out upon foreign | 
range for scores of miles. 

Tim went out with the men to search for 
the cattle. Ina day or two they had rounded 
up many strays, and the three cowboys who 
were with Tim started home with them. 
Tim, mounted on Ginger and leading a pack 
horse that carried his camp outfit, went on 
down the river alone to look still farther for 
his brand. 

He was riding down the chaparral trail of 
an arroyo the next day, when he came upon | 
a squat adobe hut. Opposite it was a high 
horse corral made of rough, crooked poles. 

Tim was about to hail the building, to 
inquire whether any La Banca cattle had 
been seen thereabouts, when a shrill whinny 
came from the corral—a whinny that aston- 
ished and thrilled him. He knew that call, 
and so did Ginger; wheeling and pricking up 
its ears, the horse answered it with an eager 
whicker. 

Zarape was in that corral. Controlling his 
quick excitement, Tim pulled up his mount 
with a rough command, and dismounted. As 
he did so, a tall, rawboned man in high top- 
boots, a shirt of Yankee ‘‘hickory’’? and a 
ragged sombrero, came out of the hut. 

‘*H’lo, stranger!’ he said cordially enough. 
‘*Reckon you’re lookin’ for a drifted brand 
like most of ’em since the big ‘knocker’ ?’’ 

Tim admitted the fact. While he was telling 
of losses, Ginger and Zarape called to each 
other repeatedly. The led horse also raised 
its voice. 

‘*My horses have been out on trail till they’re 
crazed to get with a bunch,’’? Tim remarked. 

‘*Strange hosses is always yellin’ back and 
forth,’’ said the man carelessly. ‘‘Oh, yes, 
there’s fair water fer cookin’ down round yon | 
p’int of bush,’’ he answered, when Tim asked 
about camping. 

A quarter of an hour later Tim was out of | 
sight of the adobe hut, cooking his dinner and 
trying to devise a plan to get Zarape out of 
the corral and safely away. 

While he was eating, the tall fellow and an 
older man came and sat on the ground, | 


r the early cattle-raising days in Texas, 








;mind. The men were thieves; 


evidently inclined to talk. The 


She had run before him into the Zarape’s back and calling to Ginger to follow, | land below. 
| Tim was off down the trail. 
He looked back once and saw the stout man 


tearing away toward the adobe hut. He was 
after a fresh horse and more weapons, no doubt. 

Tim left his led horse and packs behind 
without regret. He had Zarape, and Ruth’s 
house was no more than forty miles up the 
river. The two thieves might mount them- 
selves on any horses they chose; he felt sure 
of outfooting them to the Garcia rancheria. 

He had, however, failed to take one thing 
into consideration. He could not take a 
straight course, for bluffs and thorn bushes 
hemmed in the trail, which for twenty minutes 
wound in and out of chaparral, and round 
the bends of the watercourse. 

When the bluffs at last fell away and he saw 
the open valley of the Rio Grande, he felt 
like shouting with joy; but his exuberance of 
spirit was short-lived. 


down on him from the right. Turning to escape 


downriver, he faced three others who were | 
racing on that flank and coming like the wind. | 


A gang of rustlers, who for good reasons 
had not shown their numbers, had been rest- 


ing within the adobe hut. At the alarm) 


raised by the stout man, they had mounted, 
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men seemed so open and frank 
that Tim thought perhaps they 
might have come by Zarape 
honestly in trade. Accordingly 
he changed his course of action 
somewhat. ‘To honest men he 
was willing to pay a good round 
price for Zarape. 

‘**Ain’t got any running stock 
among your ranch horses? I’ve 
got a bit of a racer here,’’ he 
said, jerking his thumb toward 
Ginger. 

‘* ?Cross the river I’ve got a 
brother-in-law,’’ he went on, 
‘twho thinks he has a horse 
that can outrun anything in 
Texas. My mount is just a 
neck behind his, and I’d give 
| sixty dollars for a horse that 
can beat that sorrel there. ’’ 

The two men looked at each 
other and grinned. Sixty dol- 
lars was a great sum for a cow 
horse in those days. 

‘*T reckon we’ve got the crit- 
ter you want,’’ said the tall 
man. ‘‘After you’ve chawed, 
we’ll give you a touch and go 
down creek a ways; that is, 
if you’ve got the jingle on 
you. ’’ 

That word ‘‘ jingle,’’— the 
usual expression of rustlers for 
money,—and a glance he had 
seen furtively pass between the 
men, settled matters in Tim’s 








and he determined to circum- 
vent them. 

‘*T can get the money to 
you right soon,’’ he answered, 
‘if you’ve got the beast you 
reckon on.’’ He gave a half- 
contemptuous laugh of unbelief. 


‘¢*You git on your hoss when you’re ready; | taken their secret ways out of the bush, and | the man, with a show of interest. 


we’ll be with ye,’’ answered the tall man. 
Half an hour later, Tim and the two men | 
rode down along the creek. The tall fellow 


was mounted on Zarape. The reunited ponies, | should capture him. 


now traveling together, paid each other no 
further attention; they had already renewed 
acquaintance. 


in their holsters the big revolvers of the range. 





ZARAPE TOOK IT—A SHEER JUMP OF TWENTY FEET OR 


MORE INTO THE WATER. 


| galloped across the mesa on either side of the 
arroyo to cut off the escape of the cattleman. 
Tim knew what fate awaited him if they 
His only chance of 
escape lay in a straight dash to the river, and 
an attempt to swim its current under their fire. 


| He raced straight toward the river, and the two 
Tim noticed that, whereas before neither | 
man had carried arms in sight, both now wore | 


wings of horsemen closed in upon his trail. 
It was a short run to the stream—too short, 
in fact; for he was gaining now, and Ginger, 


He had scarcely en- | 
tered the open valley, when he saw within two | 
or three pistol shots four horsemen bearing | 


Tim ran and leaped into the 

Now, as never before, the spotted 
pony must prove himself to the utmost. In 
Zarape’s legs was his only hope of escape. 

| The wetting had made his weapons, of powder 
and ball and percussion caps, useless. 

Fresh from the plunge in the river, Zarape 
took the ground at a heartening pace. Tim 
rode low to catch little wind, and, keeping his 
eyes fixed ahead, took advantage of every short 
cut of the twisting river bend. 

He raced on at high speed for five minutes 
and saw nothing of the rustlers, until open, 
unobstructed prairie faced him. Then a rider 
with dripping horse popped up from the river 
bank at his left. 

This man, whose mount was doubtless spent, 
leaped from his saddle, dropped to a knee and 
opened fire. As Tim flew by he heard the five 
shots of a revolver crack, one after another. 

The bullets did not touch him, and his horse 
gave no sign of having been hit; seeing that 
he had come clear of the river’s bend, he gavea 

| shout of exultation and slackened Zarape’s pace, 

But a minute later, on looking back, he saw 
that another horseman had crossed the river and 
was coming on swiftly. This man was riding 
Ginger, ever submissive and easy to catch. 

For a mile Tim held hisown. Then, at the 
| top of a rise, he noticed that Zarape was 
running heavily, with a barely 
noticeable limp in one foreleg. 

He bent forward hastily, and 
to his consternation saw that 
the horse’s right foreleg was 
drenched in blood from a wound 
in the lower fore shoulder. 

At the instant of this discov- 
ery Tim knew that he must save 
himself by strategy. Could he? 
Did the man behind know of 
the trick by which Zarape had 
thrown the other rustler, or 
had the tall man’s undoing 
seemed only a fall from a frac- 
tious and race-excited horse? 
In the answer to that question 
lay ‘Tim’s only hope of escape. 

On level ground, out of sight 
from the river valley, Tim 
halted, threw the bridle rein 
over the horse’s head, dis- 
mounted, and calmly faced 
about. As the man on Ginger 
drew near, pistol in hand, Tim 
took his own useless weapon 
from its holster, tossed it from 
him, and held up a hand in 
sign of surrender. 

The rustler halted within a 
few paces of him. 

‘*Went into the river all over 
and wet your gun, eh?’’ he 
asked. ‘‘Horse shot up,’’ he 
added as he glanced at Zarape. 
‘*Well, just take off that saddle, 
and pick up the wet tool, and 
march ahead of me. I reckon 
some men down on the river 
would like a look at ye.’’ 

** Just let me fix that horse’s 
leg, ’’ said Tim, ‘‘and I can ride 
with you. He’s too good yet to 
turn out to the coyotes. I see 
there’s a tent cloth under his 
saddle. ’’ 

‘**Nough said,’’ answered 
**Do the job. 
| If that horse is good to go yet, we want him.’’ 

Tim went handily to work. He tore the 
tent cloth, which was frequently used as a 
saddle blanket in those days, into long strips, 
and carefully tied their ends. Winding Za- 
rape’s wounded leg tightly, he passed the 
bandage over the withers and made it fast 
under the other shoulder. 

The wound had ceased to bleed, and the 
horse would be able to travel—rather stiffly. 


| saddle. 





A quarter of a mile downstream the three | unmounted, was able to keep Zarape’s pace.| When he had finished his work, Tim straight- 


riders came out upon an open beach, hemmed | As he came within sight of the current, he | ened up and faced the man. 


in by chaparral bluffs. 


| saw that the river bank on his front was high. | 


He saw Ginger 
before him, standing limp and at ease. That 


‘*See that mesquite bush—’bout a quarter | Holding Zarape’s nose in the air, he spurred | was what Tim had waited for. The man on his 


down yonder?’’ the stout man asked. ‘‘Well, 
cut your led horse loose, young feller, and 
you two line up here neck and neck. When I | 


say ‘Go’—go, and the hoss that gets clean | water, which fortunately was deep. Man and | | horse. 


round that bush first is the best. ’’ 
Tim did as directed, and in a moment the | 
stout man gave the command to go. 


the frantic beast at the leap. 
Zarape took it—a sheer jump of twenty feet 
or more off an undercut bank and into the 


injured. Tim struck out rapidly for the oppo- 


| back sat watching, unsuspicious of any trick. 
| As the rustler opened his mouth to give a 
command, Tim suddenly leaped toward his 
‘* Hi—hi—hi—round—round—round ! 


| horse went under and came up, apart, but un- | | Go it, boy!’’ he shouted, flourishing an arm. 


Before the words were out of his mouth, 


Tim let | site shore, calling to Zarape to follow. As he| before the astonished rustler could raise his 


Ginger out to do his best, but as usual Zarape | swam he heard Ginger’s whinny, high up on | pistol, Ginger was bucking and pitching in the 


beat him by half a dozen lengths. Seeing the | the bank. The sorrel had balked at that leap. | frantie fashion he had been taught. 


man wheel round the goal, Tim reined up| 


Zarape followed Tim’s voice; he could not | 


He took 
the bit in his teeth, leaped end for end, and 


short and faced the rustler, who, grinning his | have landed at any point within reach on the | spun round and round in a dizzy whirl that 


triumph, came to a halt. 
“I?ll take that horse!’? Tim cried with | 
enthusiasm, as he dismounted. 
He stepped in front of Zarape, suddenly | 
flung out a hand, and shouted: } 
‘“*Hi! Up, Zarape! Back, sir! Down!’’ 
In a flash the spotted pony reared straight 
up on its hind feet and fell over backward as 
limply as if it had been shot dead. The man 
flung one foot out of the stirrup and hurled 
himself sidewise; but he fell flat upon his | 
back. Before he could leap to his feet Tim | 
stood over him, pointing the muzzle of his 
revolver at his face.’ He took the man’s gun, 
then loosened his foot from the stirrup. | 
‘*Lie where you are, and make no word or 


| him; they had him in a cul-de-sac. 
| not reeross the river at any point without 


side from which he had leaped. Tim swam | 


nearly straight ahead for two hundred yards | 
|or more; then his feet struck a shallow, and | 


he ran quickly out on dry land. 


He seemed to have outrun the rustlers, for | 


not a shot had been fired at him. He turned, 
for the first time, to look behind. Not a man | 
or a horse was in sight on the bank; but a 
glance on either hand showed him horsemen 
galloping up and down the river. 

Instantly he saw that he was within a sharp 
bend of the river. Men were surrounding 
He could 


facing a gun, and several riders were already 
flying to cut him off in a neck of the crooked 


| had unseated many a young and supple rider. 

| ‘Theman on his back stuck for half a minute, 
trying to get control of the whirling, bucking 
| horse; then he went pitching over Ginger’s 
head, and sprawled upon his face. 
Tim landed in the middle of the man’s back 
in a leap that knocked the breath from the 
| rustler’ 's body; then he rolled him over and 
took the weapon from his limp hand. 

The rustler was barely able to sit up when 
Tim, leading the wounded horse, rode away. 

The young cattleman was nearly two days in 
getting to Ruth’s house, a hungry and weary 
man; and it was two months and more before 
Zarape was sent back to La Banca ranch, 
| sound and whole again. 
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THE CHURCH OF ST. ALEXANDER 
IN WARSAW. 


FACT AND COMMENT. 


EVENGE is sweet only in anticipation, 
never in accomplishment. 


The Deer, upon the hill a dream of grace, 

Is awkward .in the village market place. 
tS peng where milk sells for fifty cents a 

quart, would seem to be the milkman’s 
paradise, but let a milkman from the States 
migrate thither, and he will very likely find 
that an Alaskan cow demands forty-nine cents’ 
worth of feed for every quart of milk she 
gives. 

HE average price of motor trucks of all 

capacities has decreased $393.11 in the last 
three years, whereas the price of draft horses 
in the Eastern and Middle States has increased 
more than $10 a head. The truck is the less 
costly means of hauling heavy loads for long 
distances. The horse is more economical for 
short routes, with light loads, when many stops 
are made. 


HERE are few words more often seen in 

the newspapers or magazines of the day 
than ‘‘pacifist’’ and ‘‘pacifism.’’ Yet no dic- 
tionary, even the most voluminous, that was 
published previous to the outbreak of the great 
war, contains either word. We may be sure 
that no dictionary henceforth can ignore them ; 
for the idea they express has entered into 
the mind of the race to stay. 


HE Grand Army of the Republic makes 

the excellent suggestion that every city and 
town under our flag have a public school build- 
ing dedicated to the memory of Abraham 
Lincoln. Many communities already have a 
schoolhouse that thus connects the name of 
Lincoln with youth and education. They have 
set a splendid example. Such a schoolhouse 
is a monument of the kind Lincoln himself 
would have chosen, a permanent and far-reach- 
ing influence for the best kind of citizenship. 


APT. Meriwether Lewis died in Tennessee 

while he was on a journey from St. Louis 
to Washington, after his return from his fa- 
mous expedition of exploration to the great 
Northwest. He was buried there in a lonely 
spot. Now, after more than a century, the 
suggestion is made that his body should rest 
in the National Cemetery at Arlington. It 
is an excellent suggestion, for Captain Lewis, 
who was one of the builders of our nation, 
deserves a resting place among our national 
heroes. 


NE American product for which the war 
has created a demand is the link-jointed 
wire cutter, on the double leverage principle, 
familiar enough to every mechanic in this 
country, but new to England. An English 
paper comments with a sort of envious wonder 
on the fact that although the Yankee tool is 
considerably smaller than the ordinary Eng- 
lish wire cutters, and weighs less, it exerts, at 
equal pressure, a force of 560 pounds as com- 
pared with 200 pounds by the English tool, 
and can be used to cut wire entanglements in 
places where the other is of no service. 
E hear much to the effect that the star- 
ling is driving away our native birds 
and destroying our fruit. Now appears, as an 
important witness for the defense, a man who 
lives on Staten Island, where the starling has 
become established. On watching a pair that 
nested on his place, he was agreeably surprised 
to find that they fed their young entirely on 
eutworms, of which they brought hundreds 
every day. Perhaps the starling, like some 
other immigrants, will improve on better ac- 
quaintanee, and perhaps, like them, he will 
raise his standard of living as opportunity 
offers. 


OW to mark permanently the resting places 


of the thousands of Canadian soldiers | 


who have fallen in Flanders and in France is 
a matter to which the people of the Dominion 
have given considerable thought. From a 
member of the Over-Seas Club comes the happy 
suggestion that since the maple leaf is the em- 
blem of Canada, maple trees be planted over 
the isolated graves and along the roads leading 
to the cemeteries. He has already sent mil- 
lions of seeds to France, and is to send more. 





The species chosen is the sugar maple, and so 
France in time will have a beautiful memorial 
of the aliens who gave their lives for her. 


* 


WARSAW—AND AFTER. 


HE great German drive at Warsaw has 
succeeded; the city has fallen into the 
hands of the Kaiser’s generals, and with 
it the command of all Poland, and of a con- 
siderable part of Russia’s Baltic provinces. 
The campaign that culminated on August 5th 
began more than two months earlier in Galicia, 
when Field Marshal von Mackensen drove the 
Russians from their positions along the river 
Donajec. It grew into what observers tell us 
is the most remarkable military movement 
in all history, a movement that covered six 
hundred miles of line, and employed at least 
two million German fighting men. From the 
north, the south, and the west the German 
armies closed in on the Russians, outflanking 
them when that could be done, breaking their 
lines with an overwhelming and inexhausti- 
ble artillery fire when that was necessary, 
pushing them steadily back, until Warsaw 
could no longer be held except at the cost of 
an investment and the loss of the besieged 
garrison. 

The grand duke did wisely to evacuate 
Warsaw, and his generals have conducted the 
retreat with no little skill. To draw off armies 
numbering two million men, with all their 
guns and supplies, over a territory larger than 
all New England, with the loss of only a few 
thousand men here and there, is a military 
feat that does a commander great credit. 
Whether Nicholas will be able to re-form his 
armies behind his chosen lines, from Kovyno to 
Brest-Litovsk and Rovno, or whether the 
victorious Germans will manceuvre him out of 
them also, remains to be seen. At all events, 


he has prevented the complete success of the | 


German campaign. The Russian armies are 
not crushed; they are still in being, although 
for want of ammunition and supplies they are 
in no condition to take the offensive. 

The credit for organizing the great German 
movement is given to General von Falkenhayn, 
the chief of staff. It was carried out with 
the precision that may be expected when well- 
trained officers direct veteran troops, supplied 
with every necessity of warfare; but in justice 
to the Russians it should be said that Germany 
could not have thrown so powerful an army 
against them if the allies in the west had 
shown the strength that was expected of them. 
The French and British armies in the trenches 
are not strong enough to conduct a sustained 
offensive; they cannot spare the men and the 
ammunition that such an offensive would cost. 
France has done her best; it is hard to see how 


more could be expected of her; but the British | 


army in Flanders is not as large or as well 
equipped as it was expected to be at the end of 
a year’s fighting. Its weakness has permitted 


Germany to carry out at its leisure its campaign | 


against Russia. 

Whither will the victorious Germans turn 
next? It has been assumed that the fall of 
Warsaw would be followed by another drive at 
Calais and the French coast, and if that should 
succeed, by another at Paris. That may be 
the German plan, but there are other possibil- 
ities. Hindenburg and Mackensen are first of 
all trying another enveloping movement, in 
the hope of surrounding the grand duke’s 
army and reducing Russia to complete impo- 
tence. After the success or failure of that 
movement, the strength of the Teutonic armies 
may be turned against Serbia, with a view to 
overrunning that country and pushing south- 
ward to the relief of the beleaguered Turk at 
Constantinople. Or, finally, the next attack 
may be directed against Italy, the only enemy 
that is waging offensive warfare on the soil 
of the Teutonic allies. Whichever way the 
German machine turns, the armies that it 
faces must be prepared to withstand a well- 
planned and fiercely sustained assault. 


*® & 


THE LONELY JOB. 
MAN who has dealt much with boys and 


been wonderfully successful in leading | 
them into the right kind of manhood 


says that ‘‘the lonely job’’ is one of his best 
agencies. He refers to the task in the field, 
the barn, the shop, or the engine room, where 
a boy is sometimes alone for hours at a time, 
with opportunity to think as he works. 

This man does not hold human fellowship 
lightly, for he knows well the value of com- 
panionship, the inspiration of friendly con- 
ferences and discussions, and the power of 
teamwork; but he also knows that it is well 
for every person to have an occasional hour or 





two alone, and that it is especially good for 
the normal, growing boy. ; 

It is not an accident that the great leaders 
of history have been men who were much 
alone in boyhood. Read the life stories of 
Moses, of Abraham, of Joseph, of David. The 
herdsmen and the shepherds of old had lonely 
jobs; from among them came poets, prophets, 
and even statesmen. Our own Washington 
and Lincoln laid the foundations of their great- 
ness in lonely days and years spent in the 
wilderness. There are countless other exam- 
ples in science, literature, and statesmanship. 

The great things of history have been, for 
the most part, the result of the organized 
efforts of many men, but the leaders got their 
training in hours of solitude. It is nothing to 
marvel at that remote farms have furnished 
many, perhaps most, of the men who have 
won greatness in the cities. 

Do not despise the lonely job. It is normal 
to desire the society of our fellows, but there 
are better things than being sociable all the 
time. 


HOME COURTESY. 


EF your husband and your sons and your 


® 


brothers treat you with an offhand ease, 

that sometimes approaches roughness, pray 
believe that it is their fashion of showing their 
regard for you. It may not be wholly that. 
There is a pleasure in throwing off social 
trammels, as there is in wearing old clothes, 
and a man likes to speak loudly or not speak 
at all, to take quaint attitudes and forget good 
manners, because such conduct makes him 
really feel at home. Men have an instinctive 
feeling that there is something insincere about 
little social conventions, that manners are a 
fence built up to mark our distance from those 
we do not love, that true affection is rather 
blighted than fostered by trivial attentions 
that spring from a thoroughly artificial basis. 

Of course that is a mistake. Courtesy is 
only consideration for others, and lack of 
courtesy and any ease that comes from it are 
founded primarily in consideration for oneself. 
| The theory that courtesy should be dropped 
vat home really means that we do not need to 
| consider those we love as much as we con- 
| sider strangers. To seat your mother at the 
table, or stoop to pick up her handkerchief or 
tie her shoe, to put an amiable inflection into 
your voice when you speak to your sisters, 
will please them, you may be sure. Do you 
not wish to please them? 

And courtesy not only springs from consid- 
eration, but produces it. To be courteous, you 
must be watchful. With a girl to whom you 
have just been introduced, you are watchful; 
you have to be. To be watchful with your 
mother and sisters will mean very little effort 
‘for you, and you will be surprised to find 
how much pleasure and comfort it means to 
them. You will see it in their faces. 

Real courtesy is a habit of the heart. If we 
practice it at home, it will not seem insincere 
when we go abroad, for it will not be insincere. 





e © 


OUR GRIEVANCES AS NEUTRALS. 


IPLOMACY plays an important though 
D subordinate part in the present great 

war. Out of the exchange of notes 
between the United States and Great Britain 
and Germany there will ultimately come prin- 
| ciples of international law that will be em- 
| bodied in future treaties and ‘‘declarations. ’’ 

Following the dispatch of the last American 
note to Germany, almost a deluge of notes 
came from the British government in reply 
to our protests against the infringement of 
neutral rights by the British orders in coun- 
cil, against the novel form of the allies’ block- 
ade, against the seizure of American ships, 
against the jurisdiction of foreign prize courts 
over our commerce, and against other infrac- 
tions of our rights. 

All the notes were studiously courteous and 
friendly in tone, and although firm in main- 
taining the British position, were so far con- 
ciliatory that they admitted the inconvenience 
| and injury to American interests, and promised 
to show consideration for special cases and to 
allow compensation for our losses. Sir Edward 
Grey suggested that if we were dissatisfied 
with the decrees of the British prize court, we 
might appeal to an international commission. 

No one who studies the correspondence 
between the State Department and the bellig- | 
erent powers can fail to see that there is a dif-) 
ference between the tone of the British foreign | 
secretary and that of the German minister. 
There is also a difference in the American 
notes to the two powers, which some partisans 








|of Germany ascribe to an unneutral attitude 
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on our part—to overfriendliness for the Entente 
powers. It is more just to attribute it to the 
dissimilarity of the acts of which we have had 
to complain, and to the difference in the replies 
that we have received. 

To Germany we complained of the destruc- 
tion of the lives of Americans who were trav- 
eling on the seas, as they had a right to do, 
and of the sinking of American ships without 
trying to find out whether or not they were 
engaged in trade that is under the German 
ban. To one of those complaints Germany 
replied, in effect, that unless our citizens con- 
formed to certain conditions that it prescribed, 
it could not promise that they would be safe 
from German torpedoes. To the other com- 
plaint it pleaded in justification Great Britain’s 
method of blockade,—for which, of course, we 
are not responsible, —and it did not promise the 
reparation we hoped for. 

We complained to England that it had vio- 
lated neutral rights, but not that it had de- 
stroyed either life or property. There has 
been much interference with our trade, even 
with trade that has been proved ‘‘innocent’’ 
under the British rules of war. It is annoy- 
ing, and has hurt our sense of national dignity, 
but it has not resulted even in pecuniary loss 
to our citizens, except when they have engaged 
in trade that Great Britain has a right under 
international law to prevent. Whenever it is 
proved that that was not the case, the British 
government is ready to make good the loss. 

In neither case, if our appeal is denied, can 
we obtain a redress of our grievances without 
resorting to war, and that, of course, no one 
desires. All we can do is to continue to pro- 
test to each government. Under the conditions 
is it unneutral to make our diplomatic notes to 
Germany more emphatic and pointed than to 


Great Britain? 
* © 


PARTY GOVERNMENT. 


T seems thoroughly stupid and illogical. 
] Many men have many minds. Democracy 

is supposed to be first of all the freedom 
and the right of individual opinion. Every 
voter should think over every measure, come 
to an independent conclusion, and then vote 
according to his conscience. To expect every 
voter to ally himself with one or the other of 
two great political organizations and accept its 
verdict on all issues, appears a tyrannous vio- 
lation of the principle of individuality. 

Peoples of a more logical and philosophical 
bent than the English feel the difficulty, and 
there is a tendency among them to have a great 
number of parties representing different shades 
of political opinion. The consequence is that 
it is hard to maintain a firm majority for any 
consistent course of policy, and when that is 
done it is usually by bargains and surrenders 
not favorable either to an honest or to a vigor- 
ous government. 

The strong practical sense of England and 
the United States, regardless of theoretical 
consistency, has always clung to the system of 
two strongly organized parties, one to carry on 
the government and the other to furnish a 
compact, critical opposition. It is curious to 
see how often in American history the two 
great parties have seemed about to dissolve and 
break up, and how energetically the practical 
necessity of the system has reasserted itself. 

The justification of the method of party 
government is, first, that minor differences of 
opinion may be and must be subordinated to 
the pursuance of a broad course of policy, and, 
second, although this is often disputed, that it 
is at least as important for the voters to decide 
about men as about measures. Every day we 
are coming to see more clearly that the essence 
of democracy does not consist so much in voting 
to have things done as in choosing men who 
will do them. Now the party system, how- 
ever liable to corruption and abuse, is the best 
means we know of obtaining efficient men. 

Then, what saves the party system is the 
nonpartisan. If there is a large majority that 
will vote strictly as one party or the other 
bids, there is always an intelligent minority 
that watches, and listens, and thinks. If either 
party seems inclined to betray its trust, to 
neglect its high calling, even to push good 
things to excess, the minority is there, with 
its casting vote, ready to warn, to punish, to 
correct, to readjust. 





CURRENT EVENTS 


HE DOLLAR SUPREME.— The an- 

nouncement that the United States dollar, 
and not the British pound sterling, had become 
the financial standard on which all contracts 
for war supplies were drawn in this country, 
has given the dollar the place of first impor- 
tance in the financial world. On August 16th, 
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the pound sterling sold for $4.64 in the money 
markets, a depreciation of 4.6 per cent. The 
depreciation of the French frane was 19 per 
cent., and that of the Italian lira 25 per cent., 
so that a dollar was worth 6.02 frances, and 
6.48 lire. These quotations were the lowest 
in the history of our foreign exchange. 
& ’ 
AITI.—The National Assembly, on August 
12th, elected Gen. Sudre d’ Artinguenave 
president of Haiti by 94 votes out of 116. He 
succeeds President Guillaume, who lost his 
life in the revolution that Dr. Resolvo Bobo 
led. Doctor Bobo came to Port au Prince and 
promised to abide by the choice of the Assem- 
bly. The American marines, under Admiral 
Caperton, remained on the island in complete 
charge of both civil and military affairs. 
& 


EXICO.— The conference of Secretary 
Lansing and six Latin-American ambas- 
sadors and ministers in New York on August 
11th led to the dispatch of another appeal for 
peace to the leaders of the Mexican factions. 
No word came back as to the attitude of Car- 
ranza toward the appeal, but there was little 
reason to believe that any | 
peace appeal would find 
him in a_ conciliatory | 
mood, unless it was ad- 
dressed to himalone. Villa 
and his lieutenants an- 
nounced their intention to 
circulate the appeal widely 
through the parts of Mex- 
ico that they could reach. 
There was no fighting of 
importance between the 
Mexican factions, but the 
disturbances along the Texas border continued. 
There were numerous encounters between 





Rear ApmirRAL MCLEAN 


| continued to hold Novogeorgievsk, although 





Mexican raiders on the one hand and American 
citizens and Texas Rangers on the other, with 
a resulting loss of lives on both sides. More 
American troops were moved toward the border | 
in anticipation of serious trouble. Word came 

from El] Paso that General Scott, after a con- 

ference with Villa, was seeking safe-conduct 

southward for a conference with Obregon, the | 
chief of Carranza’s military leaders. Rear 
Admiral McLean was placed in command of 
the American naval force at Vera Cruz. 


LJ 


OTTON IS CONTRABAND.—The 
United States government, on August 15th, | 
received notice, informally but authoritatively, 
that Great Britain, France, Russia, Italy, and | 
Belgium had agreed to declare cotton contra- | 
band. These powers feel that the earlier 
arrangement—under which England has seized 
thirty cargoes, valued at $12,000,000, which it 
has agreed to purchase at full contract price— 
has not been effective in preventing American 
cotton from going through neutral ports to 
Germany, where it is used in the manufacture 
of powder and other explosives. 
& 


YNCHING OF LEO FRANK.—On the 
night of August 16th an armed mob took 
Leo M. Frank from the state penitentiary of 
Georgia and lynched him in the woods near 
Marietta. Frank was convicted, in 1913, of 
the murder of Mary Phagan, a girl who worked 
in the Atlanta factory of which he was super- 
intendent, and was sentenced to death. There 
was such grave doubt of his guilt that the case 
attracted wide attention and roused much feel- 
ing. The highest courts denied the appeals 
for a new trial, and, last June, Governor Slaton 
commuted the sentence to life imprisonment. 


> 

OTE TO AUSTRIA. —Secretary Lansing 

made public, on August 15th, the text of 
the American note to Austria in reply to its 
protest against the shipment of war munitions 
from this country to its enemies. Although 
wholly friendly in tone, the note flatly denies 
the Austrian contentions. It holds that the 
principles of international law, the practice of 
nations, including that of Austria and Ger- 
many in the Boer War, the safety of the United 
States and of other nations that do not maintain 
great military establishments, and, finally, true 
neutrality itself, all make it improper: and 
undesirable that a neutral nation shall forbid 
the shipment of war supplies to a belligerent 
during the progress of the war. The note is 
understood to be a definite warning to those 
in this country who are maintaining a propa- 
ganda for an embargo on the export of arms 
and ammunition. 








THE EUROPEAN WAR 
(From August 11th to August 18th.) 


Poland continued to be the chief theatre of 
warfare during the week. The Russians, 
retreating from Warsaw, fought desperately to 
free themselves from the cordon of German 
armies that pressed them harder and closer. 
At first it was thought that Grand Duke 
Nicholas would make his stand at Brest- 
Litovsk and establish there his new line of 
defense, but the rapid advance of Field Marshal 
von Mackensen and his army from the south, 
along the eastern bank of the Bug, made it 
seem unlikely that the Russians could hold 
that stronghold. Berlin reported that the 





| side of the conflict Roumania, Bulgaria, and 


Bavarian troops under Prince Leopold had 
fought their way across the Bug near Drohi- 
ezyn, about fifty miles northwest of Brest- 
Litovsk. This move forced a wedge into the 
Russian front, which had been virtually 
straight after the abandonment of Warsaw. 

Farther north, Field Marshal von Hinden- 
burg pushed back the Russian lines and, on 
August 17th, stormed and occupied Kovno. 
The victory opened the way to Vilna and the 
railway to Petrograd. This threatens the Rus- 
sian right wing, and consequently the whole 
new Russian line of defense. The retreating 
Russians laid waste the region behind them, 
and at no point after the fall of Warsaw were 
the Germans able to realize their hope of 
crushing a Russian army or of capturing a 
large number of prisoners. 

The Russians claimed that they had more 
than held their own in the German attacks on 
Riga and Dvinsk, where their counter-attacks 
gave them possession of places considerably 
west of those to which the Germans had pene- 
trated. If there is a German advance toward 
Petrograd through this region it is developing 
very slowly. The Russians are defending 
Riga, Vilna, and Dvinsk with strong forces. 
An isolated Russian force of unknown size 


Berlin claimed that German artillery had de- 
molished some of the outer forts and were 
threatening the inner defenses. 

The week brought no important news from 
the armies on the Gallipoli peninsula, or from 
the British force that gained a foothold north 
of the Gulf of Saros. It was the general belief, 
however, that the British and French, rein- 
forced, perhaps, by an Italian army, were 
about to make an effort, on a greater scale than 
hitherto, to sweep the Turks from their de- 
fenses. 

The diplomatic situation in the Balkans 
reached another crisis, but when the record 
closed there was nothing new to indicate which 


Greece will enter, if they enter at all. The 
concentration of Austro-German troops on the 
Balkan frontiers and the renewal of the bom- 
bardment of Belgrade by Austrian artillery 
appeared to indicate a plan to force a way 
through to relieve Turkey, which is believed | 
to be badly in need of ammunition. If such a | 
drive is made, the effect will probably be to | 
bring the wavering states to the side of the | 
allies. The Roumanian army is partly mobil- | 
ized and the reserves have been called out. | 

The Serbian and Greek parliaments met | 
during the week. In Greece, the Venezelos | 
party is in control, and King Constantine has | 
asked his former premier to form a new cabi- 
net. Bulgaria, which holds the key to the! 
situation, has made no move, except to repeat | 
its demand on Serbia and Greece for ‘parts of | 
Macedonia in return for military support. 
The Bulgarian delegates have returned home 
from Constantinople—an indication that Tur- 
key had refused to meet their demands, 
although undoubtedly under pressure from 
Berlin and Vienna to do so. 

Artillery duels and grenade and mine fight- 
ing continued here and there the length of the 
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RUSSIANS RETREATING FROM POLAND 


long western line, but there was no indication | 
of a real offensive movement on either side. 
The German crown prince made new attempts | 
to pierce the French line in the Forest of 
Argonne, but gained no advantage commen- 
surate with his losses. A fleet of nineteen 
French aéroplanes, on August 15th, dropped 
about a hundred bombs on the German supply 
depots near St. Mihiel. 

Two Zeppelins visited the east coast of Eng- 
land on the night of August 12th and dropped 
bombs that killed six persons and injured 
twenty-three more, and damaged fourteen 
houses. One of the Zeppelins was damaged 
by anti-aircraft guns. In the North Sea the 
German auxiliary cruiser Meteor attacked and 
sunk the British patrol boat Ramsey. Vessels 
of the British fleet pursued the Meteor, and 
when the German commander saw that escape 
was impossible, he abandoned the cruiser and 
blew it up. On August 16th, a German sub- 
marine shelled three towns on the Cumberland 
coast of England, but there was little damage 
and no casualties. The French torpedo-boat 
destroyer Bisson, on August 13th, sunk the 
Austrian submarine U-3 in the Adriatic. 

The British Admiralty, on August 17th, 
announced that a German submarine had sunk 
the transport Royal Edward in the Agean 
Sea, with a loss of nearly 1,000 of the 1,600 
men aboard. This is the first British troop- 
ship sunk with serious loss of life. 
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My standard 


“Of all good things | love to eat, 


Here’s one that’s unsurpassed— 


My standard of a perfect treat! 


I'll nail it to the mast!” 


That’s how they all feel— 


Once you enjoy the appetizing 
flavor of Campbell’s Tomato Soup, 


and realize how wholesome and 


nourishing 


it is, you never want to 


be without it. 


You try it today as a plain to- 
mato bouillon and you think there 
never was a soup with such a spicy 


relish. 


Tomorrow you try it as a cream 
of tomato and you say there never 
was a tomato bisque so rich and so 


tempting. 


Another day you have it with 
boiled rice or noodles in it; and 
the whole family votes it the most 
satisfying dish for a light supper 
that they ever tasted. 


No matter how you prepare it— 
and there are many different ways 
—you always feel that here is some- 
thing as good as good can be. 


How will you have it tonight > 


21 kinds 10c a can 
Asparagus Mock Turtle 
Beef Mulligatawny 
Bouillon Mutton 
Celery Ox Tail 
Chicken Pea 
Chicken-Gumbo (Okra) Pepper Pot 
Clam Bouillon Printanier 
Clam Chowder Tomato 
Consommé Tomato-Okra 
Julienne Vegetable 


Vermicelli-Tomato 
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She GRANDSIRE of He TOWN 
& By Stokely S.Fisher ® 


HE squire, who was a pioneer,— 
Free-tongued, complacently austere,— 

I used to think a little queer. 

When summer eves were long he came 
To meet his cronies at the store; 
His chair. atilt beside the door, 
His part in all debate he bore 

And umpired every loafer’s game. 


He reverenced the “days of old” ; 
His life, cast in a homely mould, 
Had set; his heart was firm to hold, 
As rocks do fossils, long dead years. 
And he’d insist: “What use to me 
All wealth can purchase with its fee 
When I don’t want it? I’d be free, 
Whole-souled companion of my peers.”’ 


He’d urge: “What does it all avail 
Whether we go by ox or rail? 
For when my pup pursues his tail 
What does he gain by speed? I’d sit 
Contently beneath my tree, 
Like Abraham, and let things be; 
Old ways, old friends, and peace for me; 
The world is God’s: He’ll care for it!” 


He’d argue: ‘‘Why run with the rout? 

The good sense of it all I doubt: 

Who knows what it is all about? 
And is the shouting all sincere? 

Why with the crowd, mob-mastered, go 

To boost the world’s new hobby show? 

Why, for strange paths, leave ways I know 
Wherein, for me, is better cheer?” 


He’d boast: ‘‘I envy none; I’ve found 
All good of life is in the round 
Of common things; if hearts be sound 
They lend to any lot their grace. 
The great man, indispensable? 
Thousands could do his work as well! 
Success—is that a thing to sell, 
The price fixed in the market place?” 


He’d pause:. he wistfully would sigh ; 
A mist would gather in his eye. 
‘‘How sweet was life in days gone by— 
The cabin wasa home! Ah, me!” 
I thought him queer. But, after all— 
Perhaps I’m growing old, and fall 
Into his mood—I now must call 
His logic true philosophy! 


® © 
GOD’S MAGNET. 


N immense electromagnet was built 
recently by an industrial corporation 
in order to save waste pieces of iron 
and steel. It was placed on a flat car 
and sent over the tracks that ran 
through the shops and foundries, and 

covered acres of yard in every direction. 

The results were astonishing. When the crane 
that supported the magnet was swung out and 
the electric current turned on, the magnet drew 
pieces of metal from the piles of dust and rubbish 
that proved to be the “missing parts” of machines 
long since given over for lost. Elsewhere the 
ground was seen to swell and crack, and, after 
the earth had been loosened with pick and shovel, 
the magnet drew out the “buried mistakes” that 
workmen had hurriedly concealed from the eyes 
of foremen and superintendents. Even the “insig- 
nificant” and apparently worthless sparks from 
the chimneys and rust flakes from the pig iron 
were gathered up by the magnet and restored to 
usefulness. 

Just so does God’s Magnet, Jesus Christ, gather 
to Himself from the waste heaps of humanity and 
restore to useful service those who have been 
missing from their rightful places in home, society, 
and church, those whose former lives have been 
woeful mistakes, and those who have come to 
think of themselves as too insignificant to be of 
any use in the complex life of to-day. 

No one is beyond the uplifting power of Jesus. 
He still draws all kinds of men unto Himself. 
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KERNELS AND HUSKS. 


ROM Susanne—really? And so soon!” 

Mrs. Leonard’s sweet face was all 

smiles, and her husband’s, as he drew 

out his reading glasses, was no less 
beaming. 

Elfrida Gay, looking curiously on, 
wondered why they made “such a fuss”—surely 
they got plenty of letters. 

“Sue can’t write anything thrilling from that 
little Texas hamlet,” commented Elfrida, aloud. 
“What possessed her to go to the ends of the 
earth?”’ 

“Just trust Susanne—to find interesting things!” 
Mr. Leonard lifted the neatly written sheets ex- 
pectantly, while his wife explained: 

“You know, in the four years since they grad- 
uated, poor Fanny Beck has never once left her 
father. Susanne’s visit means so much to Fanny.” 

** ‘Dearest Grand-People,’” Mr. Leonard began. 
“This is my first opportunity to tell you the great, 
good news.’ 

“That girl,” Mr. Leonard looked up to remark, 
“would find something cheerful to write about 
even in Belgium or Poland! 

“At last has come the hoped-for change in poor 
Mr. Beck. The doctor from Galveston has said 
that he will really get well. Fanny walks on air 
since yesterday! 

**And her face! You remember what a pretty 
girl she was, with that quick, responsive smile? 
Well, these years of unselfish devotion have trans- 
formed that pretty face into something beyond my 
words to express. You two dear people who are 
so keen to detect inner beauty will easily under- 
stand how a far longer and more fatiguing journey 
would be well worth while, if it only gave me the 
chance to see the face of my little friend, lovely 
as that of a Madonna.’” 

Mrs. Leonard’s handkerchief softly touched her 
eyes; Mr. Leonard cleared his throat twice. 

Then came an account of the Beck household; 
each member was sketched appreciatively. Next, 
told with a kindly humor, was a tale of crude and 
illiterate neighbors, who, according to their lights, 
had befriended the afflicted household. One entire 
sheet was given to the boy who brought vege- 
tables, in whom Susanne had discovered college 
ambitions. A postscript described two fine pecan 
trees in a neighboring garden, with a description 
of their groups of thirteen and fifteen scythe- 
shaped leaflets. 

“See there!” exclaimed Mr. Leonard, delight- 
edly. ‘‘She remembered our talk last winter, and 
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| my curiosity about pecan trees. ‘Isn’t that a fine 
| letter? We’ll read it all over again to-night.” 

| “Do you make all that fuss over my letters?’ 
demanded Elfrida, laughingly. 

| Letters from our dear young people are our 
| greatest’ pleasure.” Mrs. Leonard smiled very 
| sweetly on the visiting grandniece. But it did not 
| escape Elfrida that her question had been tact- 
fully evaded. When, later in the afternoon, she 
saw a familiar envelope on the library table, she 
drew out the letter—it was one she herself had 
written last spring from New York. 

“Every minute on the go,” she read. “It will be 
dull times back at home next month. 

“Went to the National Academy exhibit this 
morning with Grace Standish. We took the wrong 
| car,—Grace never can be trusted to go straight!— 
| and wasted one hour. When we finally got there, 
| my foot hurt so—new shoes, dandies!—we didn’t 
| linger long. Anyhow, I didn’t see anything par- 
| ticularly worth while. 

“Luncheon with Grace’s cousin, Mrs. Leicester 
Pearl,— awfully swell woman,—made me feel 
shabby. Rushed off to a matinée. So you won’t 
wonder I don’t write much. It’s already half past 
eleven, and my foot —’’ 

There was the sound of paper hastily torn, and 


| 
| 
| 
| 





then the fire on the hearth flared up. 

“O dear!” said Elfrida. “O dear!” 

And that evening, when the letter of Susanne 
was reread, Elfrida thoughtfully considered the 
eager faces and interested comments of the two 
old people. | 
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FISHING FOR A JAGUAR. | 


ONG before the Orinoco River reaches the sea | 
ee it divides its waters into many branches, | 
4 and these in turn divide and again subdivide | 
into a maze of interlacing waterways that covers | 
several thousand square miles of rank tropical | 
forest. In this solitude of woods and waters the | 
Guaraun Indians long ago found a hiding place | 
secure from the raids of the cannibal Caribs; and | 
here they still remain. They build their houses | 
in the trees, high above the flood. | 
They make fire with two sticks, and get their | 
living by fishing. In fishing, they shoot the fish | 
with arrows. The arrows are made in two sepa- | 
rate pieces. The shaft, about three feet long, is a-| 
light, slender reed. A barbed head, four or five | 
inches long, fits somewhat loosely into this shaft. | 
A stovt cord, several yards long, is tied to the | 
barbed head at one end and to the reed at the other. 
When they need fish, two Indians go out together | 
in a light canoe. One uses the paddle, the other | 
the bow and arrows. When they see a good-sized 
fish, the bowman stands up and sends down an 
arrow directly into its scaly back. The fish 
dashes off; the barb holds fast; the shaft comes 
loose; the cord unwinds; and a few seconds later 
the fishermen see the arrow shaft floating on the 
surface. Then the canoe shoots forward, the 
fisherman seizes the floating reed, and hauls in 
the harpooned fish. 

Some thirty or forty miles up the delta there is 
a Guaraun village called Buja. In 1890, writes a 
Companion contributor, I spent some time there. 
There was an old man named Bastiano, withered 
and wrinkled, with whom I became quite intimate. 
He had two sons named Pepe and Carlo. About 
five or six years before, when Pepe was about six- 
teen and Carlo eighteen, they had a very singular 
and exciting adventure. 

At sunrise they got into the canoe and went off 
to fish. They took with them an additional bow 
and a spare paddle. As they paddled up one of 
the narrower channels, they came to an island on 
the right that showed its clayey bank about two 
feet above the water. From the island a dead 
tree had fallen across, and lay with its top in the 
thicket of vines and branches on the opposite 
shore. It hung about ten feet above the flood. 
Not far from this log they stopped the canoe and 
prepared to fish. Carlo threw some woodworms 
into the water, and soon the fish began to gather 
like chickens round a housewife scattering corn. 

Both boys were intent on the fish, and neither 
noticed that the canoe was drifting, until bits of 
moss and rotten wood fell into the water from the 
decaying tree almost over their heads. They 
looked up to see what caused the fall of rubbish. 
There on the dead tree lay a crouching jaguar, 
intently watching them. They both snatched up 
their paddles, but before they could dip them 
twice into the water the jaguar sprang. As he 
did so, the rotten tree collapsed into the stream, 
and the jaguar fell into the water fully six feet 
short of the canoe. He went clear under, but 
bobbed up quickly, spluttering and striking out 
with his paws. He came straight for the canoe, 
but he-could not swim as fast as the boys could 
paddle. So Carlo took up his bow and boldly 
gave the ferocious brute an arrow just over the 
right eye. With a snarl the jaguar shook the reed 
loose from the barbed head, and turned aside to 
swim for theisland. As he turned, Carlo gave him 
another arrow at the back of the right ear, and the 
shaft of this one, having come loose, also trailed 
behind him. 

“Let us catch the floating arrow shafts,” said 
Pepe. ‘We can draw him out into the main chan- 
nel, and there we may meet some canoe having 
a long morocoto lance with which to kill him.” 

So Pepe seized the two floating reeds, got hold 
of the cords, and pulled; while Carlo paddled 
back again as hard as he could. In spite of all 
the struggling beast could do, his head was drawn 
to one side, and he was forced to follow the canoe 
into midstream. The boys now fastened the two 
cords to the stern of the canoe, and both began to 
paddle down the channel. 

When they had got into broader water, the addi- 
tional force of the second paddle was too much 
for the cords, and one of them broke. Carlo at 
once gave the beast another arrow. When the 
shaft fell off and lay well behind him, they both 
took paddles again, and taking care not to put 
much strain on the remaining cord, circled round 
the swimming animal and picked up the shaft. 
This cord they also made fast to the canoe. Then 
Carlo prepared two more arrows with cords of 
doubled strength, plaited together, and shot them 
also into the jaguar’s head. As the shafts of these 
also fell off, the boys picked them up and tied the 
cords to the canoe. Now they felt that they had 
the jaguar so securely caught that he could not 
break loose, and they both paddled strongly down 
the middle of the waterway. 

At last they came out into the main channel, 
where they hoped to meet another canoe, and 
borrow a lance with which to finish their catch. 
But no canoe was in sight. So they kept on pad- 
dling, making the jaguar swim round and round 
in acirele. They paddled until their arms ached, 
but the jaguar gave no sign of being fatigued. 

Carlo now hit on a new plan. He sprang over- 








board and swam ashore to a thicket of cafiu negra. 
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Here he cut a pole about two inches in diameter 
and twenty feet long, trimmed it, and swam back 
to the canoe with it. It was with much difficulty 
that he got on board again, for these canoes are 
exceedingly cranky. 

He untied all four of the cords, both double and 
single, and drew them up shorter, so as to bring 
the jaguar closer to the canoe. Then he stood up, 
braced himself well, grasped his pole firmly with 
both hands, raised it high over his head, and with 
all his might brought it down on the skull of the 
swimming beast. The blow did not kill him or 
even stun him, but it sent his head under water 
and made him snort and splutter. Again and 
again Carlo struck him, each time sending the 
brute’s head below the surface, but more than a 
hundred blows were dealt before the fierce beast 
was finally dead. Whether he died from the 
beating or from drowning, it is impossible to say. 

The boys towed the carcass to a hut built be- 
tween four moriche palms, where two large chan- 
nels meet. There they skinned him, and found 
that his skull, although much bruised and covered 
with blood beneath the skin, was not broken. 
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UNSPORTSMANLIKE CONDUCT. 
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Captain Joe of the Brownsburg Brigands: 
Say! You Tiger Lilies got to quit that. It’s no fair 
havin’ one o’ yer sisters feed peanuts to the umpire. 
—Van Buren in Life. 
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TAKEN AS A SPY. 


T was summer time in the early days of the 

war. Having distributed myself quite satis- 

factorily within a hammock, I had just decided 
that nothing short of an invasion or the luncheon 
bell should disturb me, writes a contributor to 
Punch, when my niece shot forth in my direction 
from the French window of the morning room. 
In one hand she flourished an empty bird cage and 
in the other what proved to be a tin of enormous 
hemp seeds. 

“Wake up!” she cried. ‘‘Balaam has escaped! 
He got out while I was fetching his clean water, 
and the windows were wide open!”’ 

The prospect of a canary hunt across country 
with a temperature of eighty degrees in the shade 
positively made me shiver. 

“Your father is the man to catch it for you, 
Eileen,” I suggested. ‘““I—er—think he’s some- 
where on the tennis court.” 

“He’s not, because he was splashing about in 
the bathroom just now when I wanted to fill Ba- 
laam’s water bottle.’’ 

“Allright,” I saidresignedly. “I’llcome. While 
we’re at it, why did you ever call the bird Balaam 
at all?” 

Eileen was in no mood for foolish questionings. 

“There he is!” she interrupted shrilly as some- 
thing yellowish flew jerkily across a neighboring 
cabbage bed. “That’s Balaam! Take the cage. 
I’ll wait here in case he comes back!” 

By the time I reached the farther end of the 
cabbage bed I was just in time to see a tawny bird 
vanish over a hedge, flop tantalizingly across the 
road, and disappear among the branches of an 
apple tree on the other side. 

In vain I produced vocal effects calculated to 
charm away the love of travel from the breast of 
any canary; then, as Balaam persistently refused 
to come to me, I proceeded slowly but surely, and 
accompanied by the cage, to make my way to him. 
Halfway up, [ somehow found myself marooned 
on an obviously inadequate branch. 

For several minutes I balanced uncertainly. 
Then some one began to pass along the road 
beyond the hedge. I hailed the footsteps with a 
shout. The footsteps stopped, and I shouted again. 
This time there was a faint scream in answer, and 
a mauve-and-white bonnet bobbed agitatedly up 
the road. 

After a few more minutes of delicate and mas- 
terly balancing, I was relieved to hear the ap- 
proach of quite a number of people from the other 
side of the orchard. 

Evidently the mauve-and-white bonnet had 
thoroughly realized my perilous position, for my 
rescuers seemed to include almost the entire vil- 
lage. Even the vicar was there, armed with an 
assagai—no doubt a missionary trophy. It was 
thoughtful of them to have turned out in such 
numbers to rescue a mere visitor, but still one 
ploughman with a ladder would have been ample. 

Soon words floated up to me from the mouth of 
the leading rescuer. “I’ll learn him!” he was 
saying with fervor, ‘TI’ll learn him to come Ger- 
man-spying round my orchard!’ 

Balaam or no Balaam, I drew the line at being 
assagaied to death as a Teuton spy, so I dropped 
the cage with a bang and, clinging to the end of 
my branch, at last succeeded in gaining the 
ground in moderate safety. When I had finished 
explaining about Balaam, they were convinced, 
although disappointed. 

“You see,” explained the vicar, “poor Miss 
Tittlepatter said that she had been attacked by 
German spies from this very orchard.” 

At the third prod of the vicar’s assagai, a brown- 
and-yellow bird flew self-consciously from the top 
of the apple tree and perched in full view on a 
five-barred gate. 

“There he is!” I hissed, moving stealthily for- 
ward with the remains of the bird cage. ‘‘There’s 
the canary!”’ 

“Kenary!” contemptuously remarked the res- 
cuer who had been so anxious to undertake the 








edueation of Teutonic spies. ‘‘That ain’t no ke- 
nary; that’s a bloomin’ yellow’ammer!” 

When, a disheveled wreck, I reached my own 
gateway, I was met in the drive by Eileen. 

“It’s all right, after all,” she remarked cheer- 
fully. “The stupid bird was on the curtain pole 
all the time. So lucky, because, if he had got out, 
it would have meant an awful bother. And, I say, 
is it true that they’ve caught a German spy down 
in the village ?”’ 
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CONCERNING BANANA FLOUR. 


OT everyone knows that flour can be made 
N from bananas; but from time immemorial 

the natives of tropical countries where the 
banana grows—Jamaica, Canary Islands, the 
Malay Archipelago, and Africa—have made flour 
from the fruit. And large quantities of banana 
flour have quite recently been shipped from this 
country to England and France. 

Stanley found the natives of Africa making 
it by drying bananas over wooden gratings, and 
grinding them to powder. He found the flour 
wholesome and easily digested. Once, when at- 
tacked by dysentery, he took a thin gruel made 
from it for a day, during which he abstained from 
other food, and obtained prompt relief. 

The South American Indians make a flour or 
paste from bananas, and so the banana in that 
part of the world, as in Africa and the East Indies, 
takes the place of cereals. The flour can be easily 
carried about, and, as needed, made into cakes 
and fried, or mixed with water and drunk. 

The banana, so long as its skin is unbroken, is 
microbe proof; but it should not be eaten until 
it has lost its green color. If the skin is intact, it 
may even be eaten after it has turned black. 

Banana flour contains one-third as much protein 
matter, one-fourth as much fat, and a little more 
starch than wheat flour. It is considerably richer 
in mineral matter. 

As to the food acreage of this edible fruit, the 
banana prod 240,000 p of food per acre, 
as compared with 8,000 pounds of potato, and 1,200 
pounds of wheat. 
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HE WANTED AN UNDERSTANDING. 


VILLAGE clergyman, says an English paper, 
A going the rounds of his parish one day, met 
an old parishioner. 

“Well, George,” the parson said, ‘‘how is it that I 
have not seen you at church for several Sundays?” 

*Hain’t got no Sunday trousers,” replied George. 

“Oh, well,” said the parson, “we can remedy 
that. I have a pair at home that will fit you, and 
I will have them sent to you to-day.” 

“Thankee, parson,’’ said George. 

The trousers were duly sent, and George was 
seen at church for the following three Sundays. 
Then he stopped coming. After two or three 
weeks the clergyman met him again. 

‘Well, George,” he said, ‘‘you have no excuse 
for not coming to church now. Why haven’t I 
seen you there?” 

“Look here, parson,” said George. “I likes a 
man to speak plain. I know what you mean. 
You’re a-thinkin’ about them there trousers. I 
came to church three Sundays, and if you don’t 
think I’ve earned them trousers, just tell me how 
many more Sundays I’ll have to come to church 
before they’re mine altogether!” 


TROLLOPE, THE HUNTSMAN. 


N the recently published biography of Anthony 
I Trollope, by Mr. T. H. 8S. Escott, there appears 
a characteristic anecdote of the novelist. 
Trollope was always an enthusiastic huntsman, but 
since he had a rather heavy seat, and was obliged 
to wear glasses, he sometimes got into difficulties 
when out with the hounds. ‘His popularity in the 
field,” writes Mr. Escott, “generally brought him 
timely relief in answer to his call. 

“On one occasion he had been making up lost 
ground after a fall in the middle of a ploughed 
field. The fellow sportsman who answered to his 
ery was no less a personage than the present field 
marshal, Sir Evelyn Wood. ‘For heaven’s sake,’ 
exclaimed Trollope, ‘be careful! I am afraid to 
move lest I should trample on my spectacles, 
which have just fallen off my nose!’ 

“Quick as thought the future field marshal 
alighted from his horse and retrieved the glasses. 
Having fitted them to his nose, Trollope rejoined 
the hunt with as much serenity as if the little acci- 
dent had never occurred.” 
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HOW DEAD SOLDIERS ARE 
IDENTIFIED. 


ACH of the armies in this great war, says 
the Christian Herald, has a system that 
enables it to identify the dead. The Russian 
soldier wears a numbered badge; the French sol- 
dier has an identification card stitched into his 
tunic; the German soldier has a little metal disk 
that bears his name; the British soldier has an 
aluminium disk, with identification marks and 
church affiliations; the Japanese soldier has three 
disks, all alike, one round his neck, another in his 
belt, and another in his boot; and the Austrian 
soldier has a gun-metal badge, with his name on a 
tiny parchment leaf within. 
The Turk is the only soldier so lightly valued 
that he carries no badge. Identification is evi- 
dently regarded as unnecessary in his case. 
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UNDENIABLY TRUE. 


MONG a squad of policemen who were being 
examined on their knowledge of ambulance 
work was a certain Irishman with whom 

the doctor had the following colloquy: 
Doctor—What would you do to a man who had a 
cut on the forearm? 
Policeman—Sure, sorr, I’d bath it with warm, 
soft water. 
Doctor—What do you mean by soft water? 
Policeman—Och! Just soft water, sorr; 
water. 
Doctor—And what is hard water? 
Policeman—Ice, sorr. 
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OBEDIENT TO DUTY. 


HE traveling salesman had four minutes in 
which to catch his train, says Life. 
“Can’t you go faster than this?” he asked 
the street-car conductor. 
“Yes,” the bell ringer answered, “I can, but I 
have to stay with my car.” 








JINGLE 


BY BLANCHE E. WADE. 


picnic at the seashore because seven little 
girls asked their teacher to take them. 

At the beach, Miss Rose gave each little 
girl a large, stout paper bag, upon which she 
had made a colored Japanese flower and the 
child’s name. She told the children to gather 
all the jingle shells and other shells they could 
and put them into the bags, and to come when 
she called them. 

By the time she called, the bags held many 
shells. Then on the sand she had them build 
Jingle Town, and a wonderful town it was! 
It had jingle-shell walls, a jingle-shell bor- 
dered park, jingle-shell fences, fancy-shell 
houses and bungalows; it had razor-shell 
paved streets and large clamshell fountain 
basins. It had a fine Seaweed Park, and a 
lake where boat shells could be rented; there 
was a tent-shell circus and a pavilion called 


()ire upon a time there was a small 
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“Toner was a time 

“Tones the Spoolies lived 

in the sewing-room 
workbasket. There was a time when they 
were ordinary spools of black and white bast- 
ing cotton, or sewing cotton, or silk. That 
was before the busy sewing time that happened 
at Betty’s house. All day long, the seam- 
stress and Betty’s mother sewed; the machine 
hummed a long, long, busy song, and the 
spools reeled off thread to the needle that went 
hopping up and down over the cloth. At last 
the busy sewing time was over, and the seam- 
stress went away. 

Betty was called in from play, and her 
mother said that she might help pick up from 
the floor all the large pieces of cloth that had 
been snipped, and that she might find all the 
lost pins on the floor and put them into the 
pincushion. While her mother was doing other 
things, Betty helped. When she found some 
empty spools, she said, ‘‘What shall I do with 
these, mother dear ?’’ 

Her mother glanced up. When she saw 
the spools, she smiled. ‘‘Why, Betty,’’ she 
said, ‘‘they are the very thing to help make 
the ‘Spoolies.’ I will show you how to do 
that, when this room is all nicely picked 
up. ” 

So Betty went to work again. She wondered 
how her mother would make playthings out of 
spools, but she was too busy to ask. When 
they had finished the work, Betty’s mother 
told her to get her box of colored crayons, a 
tube of glue, a pair of scissors, and an old 
cardboard box cover. ‘‘You will have no end 
of fun with the Spoolies, Betty,’’ she said 
laughing. ‘‘They are a family of acrobats. 
We will name them after they are made. First, 
we will make Johnnie Spoolie.’’ 

As she said that, she took a spool and 
colored the top end with crayon, so that it 
looked like a little cap. Next, she made 
some hair with brown crayon and outlined a 
face on the spool. After that, she found two 
spools and colored them blue. Then she set 
one blue spool above the other, with the 
funny face at the top. ‘‘Oh, ho-ho!’’ cried 
Betty. ‘‘Howfunny! But, mother, he hasn’t 
any arms!’’ 

““Oh, we’ll make those now!’’ her mother 








SPOOLIE FAMILY. 


BY PATTEN BEARD 
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BY EDITH 


Listen for the 


BLINDMAN’S BUFF. 


DRAWINGS BY HARRIET O’BRIEN. 
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Close your eyes and bind them tight, 
Not a glance to left or right! 


Listen for a light footfall ; 
Close beside you figures flit, 
Seize a hand, and ““Tag!”—he’s “ 


A. FARBER. 


“Ready” call, 


it!” 





TOWN. 


The Shell-ter; near by there was a starfish 
merry-go-round, besides other odd things to 
make it an attractive town. They even filled 
the streets with shell people. 

While the children worked, Miss Rose spread 
out the luncheon in a woodsy spot near Jingle 
Town, and the Japanese paper napkins had 
shell patterns in sea-green and gold on the 
borders. 

After luncheon their teacher read them a 
new sea fairy story they never had heard, 
and after that they finished building Jingle 
Town. 

Such a success was this wonderful Jingle 
Town that before going-back-time came, each 
child gathered so many shells to take home for 
a smali Jingle Town of her own that the 
people on the cars said to themselves: 

‘*T wonder what those happy little girls are 
carrying in those large paper bags?’’ 
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replied. She cut a strip of 
cardboard about three inches 
and a half long, and colored it | 
blue, like Johnnie Spoolie’s coat. At each | 
end of this she left two ends uncolored, to | 
represent hands. Then she placed the strip 
under the spool that was Johnnie Spoolie’s | 
cap, and face, and neck, and glued it, with the 
face spool on top. 

Under the bottom spool, which Johnnie 
Spoolie had for legs, she pasted two bits of 
cardboard colored black to represent Johnnie 
Spoolie’s shoes. Then he was all done, and 
Betty stood him up on the table by himself to | | 
dry. 

Then they made Sally Spoolie, Johnnie | 
Spoolie’s wife. She was made in the same | 
way, except that her skirt was a large spool | 
that had once had basting cotton on it. It) 
was great fun! 

‘*You said that they were acrobats, mother, ’’ | 
suggested Betty, when at last all the Spoolies | 
were drying in a row. So, in answer, mother 
took up Johnnie Spoolie and turned him over 
so that he stood on his head. 

Yes, that was splendid; but better still, 
Johnnie could stand on his head when placed 
on top of Reddy, and then Johnnie could hold 
Greenie. On top of all three, very carefully, 
stood Mrs. Johnnie Spoolie. It looked just 
like the acrobats at the circus. 

All that evening before bedtime, Betty played 
with the Spoolies. She found that they could 
be arranged in other acrobatic positions when 
she placed a strip of cardboard between two 
of them upon their heads. Then one Spoolie 
could balance on the cardboard, which the two 
others held between them. 

Little cardboard boxes could be used in this 
play, so Betty found. Johnnie could be made 
to balance very big things on his head, and 
then other Spoolies could stand on their heads 


| ment with a little smile. 
|to the store for my thread,’’ she said, ‘‘how 





on those! 


One day the little boy from next door came | 


over, and he suggested that they have a circus. 
They could let Johnnie, and Reddy, and 


And they did! 


make a whole regiment. The men are enlist- | 
ing now, and he has the captain made out of | 
two darning-cotton spools and one spool of silk | 
crochet cotton. 
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JAMIE’S SHOPPING. 
BY STELLA C. DYSART. 
Jism took up the clean blue blouse that | 


his mother had laid out for him to put on | 


before going on an errand for her. 


‘*Mother, are all my blouses blue?’’ he | 


asked. 


‘“*Why, yes, dear, I believe they are,’’ his | 


mother said. ‘‘All except the white ones that 
you have for best. ’’ 

Jamie slipped his arms into the blouse sleeves 
and went over to the mirror to fasten the front 
buttons. 

‘*Why do you want to know, dear?’’ his 
mother asked. 

‘*T was thinking,’’ said Jamie, ‘‘of the pink 


stripes in Harold’s new blouse—a big pink | 


stripe with a tiny one close beside it. Oh, 
they’re just beautiful! And they go round the 


| other way down at the ends of the sleeves. ’’ 


Jamie’s mother looked at Jamie for a mo- 
‘*When you go down 


would you like to choose the material for a 
new blouse?’’ 

‘*Choose just what I’d like?’’ cried Jamie, 
turning swiftly from the mirror. ‘‘Oh, do you 
suppose they would have something with pink 
stripes ?’’ 

‘*T think so,’’ said his mother. 
may choose just what you like, and I will 
make it up for you.’’ 

Half an hour later Jamie stood in front of a 
counter in the dry-goods store, and looked at 
the rows of goods on the shelves; he saw a 
piece of cloth that might have been the very 
one from which Harold’s new blouse had 
been cut. There were the pink stripes, big 
and little; Jamie could see how they would 
look going round at the ends of his sleeves. 

‘*What will you have this morning, Jamie?’’ 


|a girl behind the counter, whom Jamie knew 


as Miss Proctor, came over to ask. 

‘*T want a blouse—I mean some cloth for a 
blouse,’? said Jamie, backing away a little 
from the hand that Miss Proctor tried to put 
under his chin. 

‘*Oh, doing your own shopping, are you?’’ 
said Miss Proctor, laughing. ‘‘Well, I hap- 
pen to know what little boys like for blouses, 
particularly little boys with blue eyes. 
There, isn’t that pretty ?’’ 

Miss Proctor had reached up while she 
talked, and lifted down a piece of goods that 
she spread out for Jamie to see. The cloth 
was blue, as blue as the bluest of Jamie’s 


| blouses. 


‘*Don’t you think that’s pretty?’’ Miss 
Proctor urged. 

‘*Yes, it is,’? Jamie agreed politely. 

‘*But perhaps your mother told you to get 
some special piece,’? Miss Proctor said as 
she lifted her scissors. 

‘*Oh, no!’’? Jamie said hastily. 
I might get anything I liked.’’ 

‘*That’s lovely !’? Miss Proctor exclaimed. 
‘*Well, I’m sure you’ll like this. See, it 
exactly matches your eyes!’’ And she 
leaned over to hold a fold of the goods under 
Jamie’s chin. 

She was standing directly between Jamie 
and the pink-striped goods. Jamie did not 
know what to do. 

‘*This blouse that I have on is blue,’’ he 
murmured. 

**Yes, I see,’’ said Miss Proctor, smiling. 
‘*How many yards does it take to make you a 
blouse, do you know ?”’ 

‘*Mother said two yards and a half,’’ said 
Jamie. ‘‘I have several blue blouses at home, ’’ 
he added, as he saw Miss Proctor lift her scis- 


**She said 


| sors again. 
Greenie stand on the toy horse and perform. | 
The little boy from next door | 
was so delighted with the Spoolies that he | 


‘*Have you?’’ said Miss Proctor, absently. 
Snip!- Jamie did not know that scissors could 
go through cloth as fast as Miss Proctor’s scis- 


**Yes, you | 





decided to make some toy soldiers just as | sors went through the blue piece. They were 
Spoolies are made. He says that he shall | onlyabrightstreak. And then there was Miss 
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Proctor sticking them into her pocket again, 
}and folding up the two and a half yards of 
| goods, while she said in a businesslike way, 
| ** Anything else?’’ 

Jamie swallowed hard. ‘‘N-o-o,’’ he said. 
‘‘Oh, yes, there was! I want two spools of 
white thread, number sixty. And mother said 

| to please send the slip inside the package. ’’ 

| Jamie stood still while Miss Proctor went to 
get the thread. He could see again the pink- 
| Striped goods on the shelf. He blinked and 
‘tried to turn his eyes another way, but they 
came back. He jumped when Miss Proctor 
| spoke close to him: ‘‘What are you looking at, 
Jamie?’’ 

| ‘*Why, only that piece of pink-striped cloth, ’’ 
| Jamie confessed. 

Miss Proctor stood tapping her lips with the 
points of her scissors. ‘‘Did you say,’’ she 
asked, with a queer little smile, ‘‘that you 
have another blue blouse at home?’’ 

And then all at once it seemed not to matter 
| that the piece of blue cloth had been cut,—at 
least Miss Proctor said that it did not matter, — 
and there was another quick flash of the scis- 
sors, and Miss Proctor rolled up the thread 
inside two and a half yards of the pink-striped 
cloth, while she laughingly agreed that the big 
and little stripes would be beautiful going 
round at the ends of the sleeves. 

Jamie hugged his little bundle close and 
stood still by the counter for a moment with 
Miss Proctor’s hand under his chin. He did 
not try to turn away as he had done before. 

‘*T think,’’ he confided, ‘‘that I must have 
had hundreds of blue blouses! Maybe not 
that many,’’ he corrected himself, ‘‘but all of 
| them except the white ones have been blue— 
till now.’’ 
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PERSIMMONS. 
BY M. LOUISE BAKER. 


Aquila Porcupine one day 

Met Peter Possum by the way; 

The latter seemed in haste, for he 
Was going toward the ’simmon tree. 


* 


“Oh, have you heard,” said Peter P., 
“‘What luscious fruit grows on yon tree? 
The frost we had, on yester night, 

Will make the ’simmons taste just right. 





ORAWN BY M. LOUISE BAKER 


“To fill my basket I have come, 
To feed the little chaps at home, 
And I must hurry, for I’m late.” 
And so the two improved their gait. 


When Peter scampered up the tree 

And shook the ’simmons,—one, two, three,— 
Aquila stayed upon the ground 

And ate the best that could be found. 


At last, when Peter did descend, 

He scarcely recognized his friend, 
For on the end of every spine 

Was stuck a ’simmon, large and fine. 


To eat them all he’d vainly tried, 
Then rolled himself on every side, 
Till scarce a plum could Peter see 
For his expectant family. 
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HOME ECONOMICS AS A 
VOCATION FOR GIRLS. 


The series that begins 
with this article is of imme- 
diate interest to ge! Com- 

nion girl, for it tells her 
he rewards and require- 
ments of all of the important 
vocations that are grouped 
about home making. These 
papers give definite infor- 
mation about each profes- 
sion— what it demands of 
the girl as the price of suc- 
cess in it, and what it offers 
her in money payment and 
satisfaction. he articles 
make it clear, moreover, 


Pat Me Mit 
ay 





that most girls, whether or not they ever work | 


outside their own homes, will find training in 
home economics valuable to them. 

A part of the information upon which The 
Companion bases these articles came from the 
Research Department of the Boston Women’s 
Educational and Industrial Union, which, in 
coéperation with its os tay tnd Bureau, and 
members of the American Home Economics 
Association and the Association of Collegiate 
Alumne, made the first thorough, nation-wide 
—_ of the opportunities in home economics. 

Following its custom, The Companion will sup- 
ylement these articles with whatever personal 
— you may need. The Editor of the Girls’ 
Page will answer any questions 
that you ask, and will send you, 
free, a statement that supple- 
ments the articles, with particular 
reference to your own State. Ad- 
dress the Editor of the Girls’ 
Page, The Youth’s Companion, 
Boston, Massachusetts.] 
oe 

I eare of my daughter, now,” 

said a Wall Street banker, 
speaking to a college teacher, “but in ten years 
she may have to take care of herself and of me. 
I want her trained to manage a home successfully, 
and at the same time I want her to have a profes- 
sion that will, if called upon, provide her with an 
income. Useful employment is coming to be as 
important to-day for a woman as for a man, 
Now,” he continued, “does not an education in 
home economics meet just this double need—a 
preparation for earning, if a girl is to work outside 
the home, and the necessary foundation for a 
happy home if she marries?” 

Society agrees with the banker. At present 
there is developing a very significant group of 
vocations that are related to the old household 
arts of providing food, clothing, and shelter for 
the family, but that serve large bodies of people 
through industrial and commercial organizations 
and institutional households. 

There are the trained and semi-trained directors 
and housemothers in college dormitories and in 
social institutions for dependents and defectives; 
the women managers of lunch rooms, inns, and 
clubs ; the dietitians or food experts in hospitals or 
charity organizations; the modern dressmakers, 
milliners, and costume designers; the house dec- 
orators; the municipal inspectors of food and 
housing; the rural consulting housekeepers who 
coéperate with the farm women of a county; and 
the women proprietors of model laundries. 

The girl may, of course, choose her vocation in 
any of the great occupational fields of agriculture, 
industry, commerce, or the professions, but there 
are certain facts that favor vocations connected 
with home economics. The average American 
girl has already acquired in her own home a cer- 
tain knowledge and skill, as, for example, regard- 


I. General Survey. 
AM perfectly able to take 


ing foods and cookery, that needs only to be | sign, indicate it by the gesture for a question. 


widened by scientific study and organized by 
laboratory and practical work in order 
to make her efficient enough to com- 
mand a wage or salary. 

To those who seek an outside voca- 
tion, paid employment in home econom- 
ics offers all the advantages of other 
callings; and if the worker marries, it 
is at once an asset of the greatest value 
in her own home. It is a stirring chal- 
lenge that society offers to the young 
woman, to render, under present con- 
ditions of urban and rural life, these 
vital services, not only that material 
needs may be met, but that the stream 
of personal living, both within the household and 
in the community, may be deepened and enriched. 

In money return, also, the home economics 
vocations compare favorably with other opportu- 
nities. The larger salaries go with posts in which 
one directs large numbers of assistants, and 
handles, in a productive way, materials of value. 
In charitable or governmental service, compen- 
sation is usually less than in business, but there 
are personal compensations that offset the smaller 
money income. 

But is not all this a picture of what may be 
rather than of what is? some one may ask. The 
vocations mentioned are in many cases in the 
pioneer period, it is true, but the developments of 
the last few years make it safe to assume that 
there will be a steady growth in the demand for 
trained workers. 

What type of girl should go into.the home eco- 
nomics vocations? Not the “homy” girl alone, 
for the vocations are so varied that a girl of almost 
any special aptitude will find her opportunity. 
There are vocations that call primarily for the 
highest skill in organization and administration, 
joined with ability in home making, such as that of 
director of the college dormitory; some that re- 
quire the finest sympathy and tact, such as that of 
visiting housekeeper of a charity society; others 
that call for a combination of artistic and com- 
mercial ability, such as the management of a dress- 
making or millinery shop; still others that demand 
thorough scientific training, such as that of the 
dietitian. There are demands, also, for workers on 
three levels of ability: the trade worker in various 
fields, the leader who can direct the smaller or 
larger group of workers, and the creative, profes- 
sional expert who puts forth new ideas and devises 
new ways of serving society. All are needed in the 
work of feeding, clothing, and housing the people. 

Of course not every girl should fit herself for a 
vocation related to home economics, but girls 
interested in other vocations may be urged to take 
in their training some elective courses in home 
economics, and thus learn at least the fundamental 
points in the art of living. 

















Woman makes the home; without her, it is a | 
mere box fitted with carpets, beds, and plumbing. 
| To turn the box into a home that has power to 
refresh the spirits of men and women and to form 
| the characters of children, is the most useful 
vocation in the world’s business. Girls to whom 
| the choice of a vocation is still open may well 
| consider the occupations based upon the house- 
| hold arts, skill in which they will later, perhaps, 
carry over into their own homes. 
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THE GESTURE LANGUAGE OF THE 
INDIANS. 


Tin American Indian is extremely pictorial 
in habits of thought and ways of expres- 
sion. His every day speech is full of sym- 
bols drawn from the natural world, and even 
more picturesque is his gesture speech, commonly 
. called sign language. The lan- 
guage was most fully developed 
among the tribes that lived on 








the great plains; although they 
spoke many different tongues, | 
they could always converse 
freely with one another by} 
means of the gesture speech. 

Young Indians were taught 
from babyhood to be silent, in 
order the better to listen to the 
things that nature was saying; 
but it was as hard then as it is 
now for a youngster to keep his 
discoveries and observations to 
himself, and their silent com- 
munication, their “ wireless,” 
was the gesture language. 

It is not difficult to learn, | 
and, on many oceasions, it will | 
serve young people of the pres- 
ent day excellently as a method’) 
of carrying on secret conversations. The accom- | 
plished user makes the signs rapidly and smoothly, 
and invests the whole action with charm; for the | 
signs are not arbitrary, but are actual 
air pictures. 

The construction, or grammar, of 
the sign language is simple. Adjec- 
tives follow nouns, conjunctions and 
prepositions are omitted, and verbs 
are used in the present tense. 

Greeting. Push the closed right 
hand, with the index finger extended, 
diagonally upward past the chin and 
the mouth. This symbolizes the wolf 
eall. 

Come to me, or Hurry up! Extend 
the right arm horizontally, with the 
fingers pointing downward, and 
rapidly open and close the 
fingers several times. 

Attention or ‘ion. 
Hold the right hand, palm 
outward, with the fingers 
and the thumb separated, 
well out in front of the 
body, at the height of the 
shoulder. This sign is 
often used to begin a con- 
versation. 

I understand. Throw 
the right forearm out in 
front of the body, with 
the fingers closed, except the index finger, which | 
is curved and drawn back. This sign is used 
occasionally while another person is talking. It 
indicates that you grasp or draw something 
toward you. If you do not understand a given 





ATTENTION OR 
QUESTION. 





1 UNDERSTAND. 





Where are you going? Throw out the closed 
right hand with the index finger ex- 
tended, and make dots in the air 
with the point of the index finger. 

Ior Me. Touch the breast with the 
right index finger. 

Glad. (Sunshine in the heart.) 
Bring the compressed right hand, 
with the fingers slightly curved, over 
the region of the heart. Bring the 
left hand, palm downward, on a 
sweeping curve to the left of the 
body, at the same time turning the 
palm upward, as if in the act of 
unfolding something. 

Sad. Place the closed fist against the heart. 

Surprised. Cover the mouth with the right 
palm and move the head slightly backward. 

Angry. (Mind twisted.) Place the closed right 
hand against the forehead, and give a quick twist 
from right to left. 

Ashamed. (Blanket over face.) Bring both 
hands, with palms inward and the fingers touching, 
in front of and near the face. 

Good. (Level with heart.) Hold the extended 
hand, palin downward, close to the region of the 
heart; move it briskly forward and to the right. 

Bad. (Throw away.) Hold one or both hands, 






















closed, in front of the body, the back upward ; open 
them with a snap, and at the same 
time move them outward and down- 
ward. 

Brave or Strong. Hold the firmly- 
closed left hand in front of the body, 
toward the right; bring the closed 
right hand above and a little in front of 
the left, and strike downward. This 
gesture, vigorously made, intensifies 
any previous statement or description. 
Used with “I am cold,” it means “I am 
freezing” ; with “I am angry,” it means 
“T am furious,” and so forth. 

Alone. Hold up the index finger. 

On Horseback. Place the first finger 
and the second finger of the right hand 
astride the left index finger, with all 
other fingers closed. The motion of galloping 
may be made, or a fall imitated, if desired. 

Tent. Bring both hands together with the tips 
of the fingers touching, to form a cone. 

House. Interlock the fingers of both hands, and 
hold them at right angles. 

Camp. Make the sign for tent, then form a 
circle with both arms and hands in front of the 
body. 

City or Village. Make the sign for house, then 
the camp sign. If you wish to say that you are 
going into camp, or to tell the story of a journey, 
make the sign for sleep, and hold up as many fin- 
gers as the number of nights spent, or to be spent. 








ALONE. 





Sleep. Incline the head to the right, and rest it 
on the right palm. 

Time of day. Indicate the position of the sun. 

Spring. (Little grass.) Hold both hands well 
down toward the ground, palms upward, with the 
fingers and the thumbs well 
separated, slightly curved, 
and pointing upward (the 
sign for grass) ; then hold the 
right hand out in front of 
the body, bring it back to the 
right, and close the fingers 
so that only the tip of the 
index finger projects (the 
sign for little). 

Summer. (Sign for grass.) 
Hold both hands high. 

Autumn. (Falling leaves.) 
Hold the right hand high, 
with the fingers closed, ex- 
cept the index finger and the 
thumb, which form almost a 
circle; bring the hand slowly 
fluttering downward. 

Winter. Hold the closed hands in front of the 
body, several inches apart, and oscillate with a 
shivering motion. 

Age. Give the sign for winter, then hold up the 
fingers. For example, to indicate twenty-one, 
open and close both hands twice, then hold up 
one finger. 

Color. Point to some object of the color re- 
ferred to. 

Brother or Cousin. Touch the tips of the first 
and the second fingers to the lips. 

Sister. The sign for brother, followed by that 
for woman. 

Woman. (Long hair.) Bring the palms of both 
hands with a sweeping gesture down the sides of 
the head, the shoulders, and the bosom. 

Love. Cross both wrists over the heart. 

Give me. Hold the open right hand, palm up- 
ward, out in front of the body; close it, and draw 
it inward. 

Pretty. Hold up both hands, with the palms 
inward, in front of the face (as a mirror), and 
make the sign for good. 

* Ugly. The first part of the sign for 
pretty, followed by the sign for bad. 

Peace. Clasp the hands in front of 
the body. 

Quarrel. Hold the index fingers, 
pointing upward, opposite each other 
and a few inches apart, in front of 
the face; move them sharply toward 
each other with alternating motions. 

Tiar. (Forked tongue.) Bring the 
separated first and second fingers 
of the right hand close to the lips. 

Scout. (Symbolic of wolf.) - Hold 
the first and second fingers of the 
right hand, extended and 
pointing upward, at the 
right side of the head, to 
indicate pointed ears. 

Trail. Hold the ex- 
tended hands, palms up- 
ward, in front of the 
body; move the right to 
the rear and the left a 
few inches to the front; 
alternate the motion two 
or three times. 

Fire. Lay the open 
palm of the right hand 
across that of the left (to indicate crossed sticks) ; 
then raise the right hand above the head, with the 
index finger pointing upward (to indicate flame). 

It is ended. Bring the closed hands in front of 
the body, with the thumbs up and the second joints 
touching; then separate them. This sign closes 
a speech or conversation. 
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HOUSE. 


BULBS FOR FALL PLANTING. 

OME one has said that bulbs are sleeping 
blossoms; and that, in fact, is what they are. 
They rest a little while in the earth, to awake 

In 


in springtime when the sun warms their beds. 
planting them and in watching them 
break through the ground and achieve 
their final glory, there is a pleasure that 
appeals strongly to almost everyone. 

1t is important to get fall bulbs into the 
ground as early as possible in October, 
although tulips will blossom well if they 
are not planted until November. Some 
of the imported lilies do not arrive in the 
United States until December, and con- 
sequently cannot be planted until then. 
The advantage of early planting is that it 
gives the bulbs time to make roots before 
the ground freezes hard. 

It is important, also, if you wish flowers 
to come at the same time and the bed to look well, 
to set the bulbs at just the right depth and to 
make the planting uniform. The best way to make 
a bed is to dig out the soil to the desired depth, 
set the bulbs in place, and then carefully cover 
them. If you plant them in beds where 
flowers have been blooming through- 
out the summer, you will have to enrich 
the soil in order to have large flowers. 
Well-rotted cattle manure, pulverized 
sheep manure, or bone meal serves the 
purpose excellently. 

If there is much clay in the soil, or if 
you have any doubt about the drainage, 
put an inch of sand under each bulb. 
Spread it over the bottom of the exca- 
vation if you dig out the soil, or drop it 
into the hole if you plant the bulbs with 
adibble. A dibble, it may be said, is 
merely a round stick that you thrust 
into the earth to make a place for the 
bulb. If you paint a band round the 
dibble, or drive a nail through it at the correct 
distance from the end, it becomes a simple matter 
to plant all the bulbs at the same depth, merely 
by pushing the stick into the earth until the band 
or nail touches the level of the surface. 

The bulbs most often planted in the fall are 
tulips, hyacinths, narcissi,—including daffodils and 
jonquils,—crocuses, snowdrops, and certain of the 
lilies. Many persons make the mistake of select- 
ing a bulb because it is a large one; a medium- 
sized bulb that is firm and heavy is likely to 
produce much better flowers. Size is no indica- 
tion of quality. 

There is no doubt that tulips are the most 














popular of all the spring flowering bulbs, and yet 
the possibilities of tulip culture are just coming 
to be realized. : 

Owing to the war in Europe, varieties that are 
commonly kept in Holland and adjoining countries 
are now coming to the United States, at prices 
that are temptingly low. By choosing different 
types, you can prolong the flowering of your tulips 
surprisingly. 

First come the early single varieties, which open 
in April; next come the double sorts; then the 
May-flowering or cottage tulips, which last well 
into June, and, finally, the Darwin tulips, which 
are the finest of all, and which are growing in 
favor as they become better known. The Darwins 
grow two or three feet tall, and bear blossoms that 
are very large and won- 
derfully colored. They 
stand a long time in the 
garden, and last well 
when cut. 

Tulips should be set 
four inches deep and 
four inches apart. Hya- 
cinths need more room; 
leave six inches between 
the bulbs, and place 
them six inches under- 
ground. Hyacinths are 
ideal for planting beds, 
but they also look well 
in borders. When one speaks of narcissi, many 
people think only of the lovely poet’s narcissus, 
but the group also includes the daffodils and 
jonquils. Set the bulbs from four to five inches 
deep, and from three to six inches apart, accord- 
ing to size. The narcissi grow well in spots that 
are more shaded than those required for tulips or 
hyacinths. It is a common custom to break off 
the small bulblets found attached, but that is a 
mistake, if you desire a strong clump. 

Crocuses and the blue Scilla sibirica, planted 
together in the same bed, make a beautiful dis- 
play, for they bloom at the same time, and the 
white of the crocus and the blue of the scilla 
contrast with exquisite effectiveness. They are 
equally good for planting on the lawn, for they 
will have finished blooming by the time when the 
grass must be cut, and it is not necessary to let 
the top ripen, as it is with the later bulbs. 

In planting on the lawn, attempt no formal 
arrangement, but seek rather to make the group- 
ing natural. A number of bulbs grouped in col- 
onies, with scattered bulbs breaking away from 
the group and straying across the lawn, is an 
effective planting arrangement. 

Lily bulbs belong to a different class from those 
so far considered. They are composed of many 
overlapping scales, are soft, and deteriorate with 
exposure to the air. 

If you are not able to get them until December, 
cover the spot where they are to go with fresh 
manure late in the fall in order to keep the soil 
from freezing, but make sure that no manure 
comes in contact with the bulbs. 

Good drainage is imperative, even for those lilies 
that grow naturally in swampy places. A handful 
of sand under each bulb is a help. They require 
deep planting; twice the height of the bulb is a 
good general rule. That means, of course, that 
if a bulb is three inches high, its top should be six 
inches below the surface. There is one excep- 
tion, though, in Liliwm didum, the A i 
tion or Madonna lily, which should be set so that 
the top is barely covered. This lily, too, must be 
planted in August, for it makes a top growth 
before winter comes on. 

Among the best of the lilies with which the 
amateur planter may expect to succeed are 
these: auratum, the gold-banded lily that grows 
wild in Japan, where the natives eat the bulbs; 
candidum, already mentioned; tigrinum, the 
common tiger lily, of which there.is an improved 
sort ; m, one of the most dependable gar- 
den lilies ; elegans, low-growing, but very beautiful; 
superbum, the Turk’s-cap lily, and Henryi, apricot- 
yellow, and four to six feet tall. Almost all the 
lilies thrive especially well when planted among 
shrubbery or hardy perennials, where the roots 
of these plants absorb surplus moisture, and the 
tops give shelter fromthe sun. Lilies 
require but little care when they 
have been established, although it 
is well to change their position 
every three or four years. 
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Chocolate Honey Drops.—Melt one 
cake of sweet chocolate. Take one 
pound of comb honey (one box), 
and just before the chocolate is ready 
to dip, cut the honey with a sharp, 
hot knife into pieces about one-half 
of an inch square. Pour the choco- 
late into a deep dish, and dip the squares of honey 
as quickly as possible, being careful to cover 
them completely with the chocolate. Set them 
aside on brown paper to cool. 
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AN APPLE “STUNT.” 


HEN you wish to mystify and amuse one 

of your friends, try the trick of cutting an 

apple into quarters without apparently 

breaking the skin. It is so old a trick that it will 

peony be quite new to many of the people you 
now. 

Select a large red apple. Thread a long, slen- 
der darning needle with about a yard of strong 
white linen thread, and, beginning near the stem 
of the apple, take a shallow stitch, an inch or so 
in length, toward the blow end. 

Draw about two-thirds of the thread through, 
and be careful to make the break in the skin as 
small as possible, and when you take the second 
stitch, set the needle exactly in the place out of 
which it came. Sew entirely round the apple to 
the opposite side of the stem from where you 
started, 

Now, hold the apple firmly between your knees, 
and crossing the ends of the thread, take one in 
each hand and give a strong, steady pull. The 
thread will cut its way through the fruit and come 
free in your hand. Repeat the process, beginning 
again at the stem, but going at right angles to 
the first cut. 

When your friend peels the fruit, she will find it 
neatly quartered. The small punctures that your 
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needle makes in the skin will pass unnoticed, 
unless the apple is very closely examined. 


* © 
FELT MATS AND RUGS. 


NE of the oldest and most effective forms of 
QO decoration is the mosaic, made by assem- 
bling small pieces of colored glass or marble 
into various designs and cementing them to a base. 
The materials are expensive, and putting them 
together is a slow process and requires much 
skill; but by using felt instead of small pieces of 
glass or marble, you can get interesting and effec- 
tive results in making mats. 

The materials and tools are a number of pieces 
of colored felt, about twelve inches square, which 
can be procured at small cost in almost any dry- 
goods store; a bottle 
or tube of good glue, 
some canvas or duck 
for the backing, and a 
pair of strong, sharp 
scissors. 

First, decide upon 
your design; then 
make a full-sized 
drawing of it,and color 
it either with crayon 
or with water colors. 
Geometrical designs 
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‘ 5 @ BLUE &3 GREEN 
are well adapted for @ RED im BLACK 
this kind of work. CO GRAY 

Make your drawing ery 


to dimensions, as 
shown in Fig. 1, and color the various sections as 
you wish them to be. The general ground—that 
is, the space within the design and the border—is 
light gray. This mat is nine inches square. Take 
a piece of canvas about twelve inches square and 
fasten it by thumb tacks to a board. See that it 
is well stretched, so that it lies flat. From your 
colored felt, cut pieces to correspond in size, 
color, and shape to those shown in your design. 
Mark in pencil on your canvas the proper position 
for the pieces, and then glue 
them firmly into place. 

When the whole design is in 
position, cut the body or 
ground of the mat from gray 
felt, and glue it to the canvas. 
The gray felt should cover 
every part of the mat not cov- 
ered by the design. 

When the whole surface has 
been filled in, a clean piece of 
paper should be laid over it, 
: and a weight placed on top of 
@ RED S&S BROW the paper. Let the weight 
@ BLACKOWHITE remain for a day or two. On 

FIG. 2 removing it, you will find your 
mat perfectly smooth and flat and the felt securely 
glued to the canvas base. Trim off the extra 
canvas round the edges, and your mat is done. 

Fig. 2 shows another design that can be used 
effectively in a felt mat. 
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THE COLLEGE ROOM. 


T is not necessary nowadays, although it might 
I have been twenty years ago, to warn a student 

not to have an egg beater, wound round with 
baby-blue ribbon, as a mural decoration; or a 
rolling-pin, bound in satin and pierced with hooks 
for shoe buttoners that are never hung on them; or 
a wire screen stuck full of cabinet photographs, 
most of them of people for whom the occupant of 
the room has no real affection. 

Society has realized, at last, that the deflected 
egg beater, even when bound with the most 
charming ribbon, is not beautiful. Society—that 
is, the portion of it that is familiar with the 
contents of a kitchen—has realized, too, that 
the egg beater, in its own place, and applied to 
its original purpose of beating eggs, is a useful 
implement, and therefore has a certain beauty of 
its own. 

In furnishing a room in college or boarding 
sehool, the essentials of good taste are simplicity, 
solidity,—a certain durable quality that makes 
tables and chairs not only kindly in their brief 
service to us, but also kindly to those who come 
after,—and usefulness. A room furnished with 
these things in mind is pretty sure either to be 
attractive at once, or to acquire attractiveness as 
time goes on. 

Fitness, alone, has in it afcertain quality of 
beauty. This has been recognized far more 
widely in the past than in the present. There 
was a beauty about old rooms that more modern 
rooms lack: it was not the custom then, as it is 
to-day, to mingle five or six styles of furniture in 
the same room. 

The Japanese understand the value of a single 
beautiful object as we, perhaps, shall never under- 
stand it. They take out one vase from the store- 
house that every Japanese family has for its 
ornaments, and, for the time being, the whole 
house centres about that vase and the rare spray 
of blossoms that it may contain. 

It is very true that rooms, in a certain sense, 
express their inmates. A room crowded with or- 
naments is like a woman overloaded with jewelry: 
it makes a disagreeable impression. Even if the 
articles are in themselves artistic, the number of 
them is likely to destroy the distinction that a 
few objects might give to the room. A crowded 
room not only wastes health, nerve force, time, 
and beauty, but it also wastes money that might 
be put into books or some other useful thing. 

A room must always have a focus. It may be 
in the middle, or about a fireplace, or by a window; 
but a room crowded with objects has no unity. 
Such a room can no more have individuality than 
an aimless person can have personality. 

Sometimes a girl cannot control the coloring of 
her room, but at least she need not add to the 
clash of colors. The more insistent the color of 
the walls, the more quiet should the furnishings 
be. If the walls have a flowered paper, she should 
use quiet colors in hangings and carpet, and 
guard against big figures, or, indeed, any figures 
at all. Plain, simple colors should be the rule. 
Good shades in inexpensive materials can always 
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_be found, so that there is no excuse for lack of | 


harmony, at least in what a girl brings into a 
room. And a girl does well to be satisfied with 
giving her room a restful effect, rather than to 
try for an effect that is striking. 

In furnishing your room, keep the same attitude 
that you take in investing energy. Think of the 
future as well as of the present, and choose solid, 
attractive furniture that will be a comfort to others 
as well as to yourself. 

Instead of trying to fill your room at once, 


content yourself with what you must have, then 
from time to time get things that are worth taking 
home with you when you leave. Choose pictures 
that you really love, rather than pictures that are 
considered the “‘latest thing” in student wall dec- 
oration. 

Remember that it is not money or quantity of | 
objects that make a room attractive, but that, with 
good taste and nothing more than plastered walls 
and a deal table, it is possible to have a room that 
is beautiful, and that contributes to the pleasure 
and restfulness of your days. 


* & 


BECOMING COLORS. 


O you know what your most becoming colors | 
D are? If you have any doubt, try this sure 
way of discovering them: 

Buy an assortment of tissue papers in various 
colors and shades, such as the department stores | 
and stationery shops sell in sheets for fancywork. 
You will find the sheets of good size and well | 
adapted to your purpose. } 

Stand in a strong light before the frankly testi- | 
fying mirror in your room, and laying one sheet | 
at a time over your bare shoulders, crush it to 
make it fit close round your neck. Take plenty | 
of time. After you have tested the colors sepa- | 
rately, try them in combinations. You will discover | 
that some colors do not suit you at all, but that | 
others harmonize ideally with your complexion 
and with the color of your hair and the color of 
your eyes. 

When you plan a new gown, take some trouble 
to search for material that will best match the 
colors that you have proved to be becoming. If 
you do your shopping in person, carry the tissue- 
paper samples with you. If you send letters of | 
inquiry to the dry-goods dealers and inclose pieces | 
of the tissue paper that you have selected, you will | 
usually receive samples that closely match the 
colors you desire. 
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Coffee Fudge.— Mix one cupful of peanut butter 
with two cupfuls of sugar; add one cupful of strong 
coffee and one and one-half cupfuls of cold water. 
Boil the mixture until it is rather thick ; then let it 
cool, 

Add one cupful of peanuts chopped fine, and 
roll the mixture out to a thickness of three- 
quarters of an inch. Place the fudge in a pan 
and bake it in a slow oven for fifteen minutes. 
After it has cooled slightly, cut the candy into 
squares and dust it with powdered sugar. 


* © 


OVERSLEEVES FOR BUSINESS 
WOMEN. 
Nene’ most business women wear 





white or light-colored waists when at their 

work. Inthe case of bookkeepers and ste- | 
nographers, especially, the lower part of the sleeve 
becomes soiled first, so that it is often necessary | 
to send the garment to the laundry when other | | 
portions of it are quite fresh. 

On that account, many wear oversleeves while | 
at work; but if the sleeves are made of black or 
dark material, they give rather a severe look to | 
the costume. Then again, dirt on the protecting | 
sleeves, which does not show on account of their 
dark color, is likely to be rubbed | 
off on the waist, and make it look | 
almost as soiled as if there had | 
been no protecting oversleeves. 

It is a good plan to make the 
sleeves from men’s _handker- | 
chiefs; the cheap ones, sold for | 
ten cents, answer every purpose. | 
Perhaps the most serviceable 
kind is that with a white centre | 
and a colored border. A centre of solid tint is | 
pretty, and may show the dirt less; but the tint is | 
likely to fade in time, and the goods on which it | 
is used is likely to be more expensive than the | 
white handkerchiefs. 

Fold the handkerchief diagonally, twice, to form | 
a right-angled triangle, four folds in thickness, | 
with the edges of the handkerchief as the hypote- 
nuse. Then cut off one of the corners or acute | 
angles, somewhat on a slant, as shown in Fig. 1. | 
The line A is the wrist of the sleeve, and should 
be about five inches in width before it is bound. 
The edge B, about six inches long, should be 
sewed up with a French seam, so that there shall 
be no roughness. 

Gather the wrist slightly, and bind it with a bias 
strip from one of the pieces that were cut off. 
It should be from three and three- ¢ 
quarters to four and one-quarter inches 
across when finished, or just large 
enough to slip the hand through easily. 
A narrow edging of lace may be added; 
that gives the sleeves a more finished B 
appearance. Folding twice, of course, 
gives a pair of sleeves from one hand- A 
kerchief. 

When the sleeves are in use, the seam 
comes on the inside of the arm, and the point is 
pinned on the outside at C, just above the elbow. | 
That will hold the sleeve comfortably in place, | 
and the strain being on the bias of the cloth, it | 
gives with every motion of the arm, and fits | 
more closely than a sleeve made on the straight | 
would do. 

Such sleeves can also be worn by the house- | 
keeper when she is at her work. They can be 
made and laundered so easily that they commend 
themselves to the practical girl. | 


| 
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A WORKBASKET TRINKET. | 


QUAINT and useful little novelty for a work- | 
A basket can be made with a tiny doll, half | 
of a colored birthday-cake candle, and * | 
quarter of a yard of baby ribbon. It represents 
a dressed doll, whose skirt of wax 
is meant to serve a familiar purpose | 
in the sewing basket. | 
Melt the candle in a small tin and | 
pour it while hot into a thimble. | 
When the wax is almost hard, press | 
the tiny doll into it, feet first, and | 
hold it there until the wax hardens. | 
Next, place the thimble in hot water | 
for an instant, and pull until the moulded wax | 
comes out wrapped round the doll in the form of | 





| a Skirt. 


To finish the trinket, cross the ribbon over the | 
doll’s waist and tie it at the back. 

















A Supper Story 
For the Boy 


Some night when the boy is eating his dish of Puffed 
Wheat in milk, tell him this story about it. 


Each grain of that wheat contains 100 millidn food cells, 
made up of many kinds. 


Each food cell is a globule which must be broken to 
digest. ‘That’s why we cook or bake it. 
not do. 


Raw wheat would 
But, until late years, no process was known which 
would break up all those food cells. 


Prof. Anderson’s Discovery 


Prof. Anderson found that each food cell held moisture. 
He conceived the idea of converting that moisture to steam. 


To do this he sealed up the grains in guns. Then he re- 
volved those guns for one hour in a fearful heat. Then he 
shot the guns and the steam in each food cell exploded, 


blasting the cell to pieces. 


Think of it—a hundred million steam explosions occur in 
every Puffed Grain. That’s what puffs them into bubbles, 
eight times normal size. And that’s how whole grains are 
made wholly digestible, so every atom feeds. 
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} Puffed Wheat, 12c faut" 
| Puffed Rice, 15c 


Except in Extreme West 
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The same story applies to Puffed Rice. 


Tell it to children, boys or girls. ’Twill increase their 
respect for grain foods, which are better for them than meat. 
And for Puffed Wheat and Rice, the best forms of grain food. 


These delightful morsels are scientific foods. They seem 
like bonbons—flaky, toasted, almond-flavored bubbles. But 
there’s vaster reason for them than enticing taste. 


Not all grains can be puffed. But those that can be should 
be largely served in this hygienic form. 


The Quaker Oats @mpany 


Sole Makers 


(1004) 
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CONCENTRATION. [- 
’VE read my history 
I three times, and I 
don’t know a word 
of it,” said Tom. 





| Aman) Joe grinned. “That's 
| Lif | because you read 
ae words and think of Sat- 
y aes urday’s football game. 

a Wait till you get into 
one of Mr. Brown’s classes in the 


high school, and you’ll see.” 

“What will he see?” asked Aunt 
Mary. 

“Mr. Brown won’t let us read our 
history more than once,” said Joe. 
“He says if your mind is open the 
first time, more knowledge will come 
in and settle in the one reading than 
if you dawdle over the same path a 
dozen times. 

“Eyes aren’t so hard to train as 
ears,” Joe continued. ‘“There’s 
Frank Fiske in our class in school. 
His eyes went back on him, and he 
thought he’d have to drop out and not 
be graduated in June. Mr. Brown 
proposed that six of us fellows each 
take a lesson and study it aloud with 
Frank. I took Latin. It was hard 
at first, but now Frank can translate 
Vergil as fast with his ears as I can 
with my eyes.” 

“I believe people train their sense 
of hearing less than any other fac- 
ulty,” said Aunt Mary. ‘“Inmy Bible 
class of grown women, when I give 
out references there’s only one in the 
class that catches the whole. She 
writes down book, chapter, and verse 
as I give it. The others write the 
book and ask what chapter, or write 
the chapter and forget the verse.” 

“Mr. Brown ought to train them,” 
declared Joe. ‘Whenever he gives 
us dictation he doesn’t deal out a 
word at a time. He reads a whole 
paragraph before we take up our 
pens, even, and then we get it as well 
as we can. I can write it almost 
straight, now.” 

“Besides my Bible class,” said 
Aunt Mary, “‘I’d like to send a great 
many shop clerks to him. When I 
give my name as Miss Sellers, and 
spell it for them, letter by letter, they 
blandly write, under my very nose, 
C-e-l-l-a-r-s. They’ve never learned 
to hitch their ears to their hands. 

“There’s old Hepsy coming in. I 
owe her two dollars,” continued Aunt 
Mary, ‘‘and my purse is upstairs. 
Please, Tom, go up to my room to the 
bureau at the left of the south win- 
dow, and in the upper left-hand 
drawer, in the box at the far right- 
hand corner, you’ll find my purse. 
Will you bring it to me?” 

Joe laughed at Tom’s bewildered 
look. ‘I couldn’t begin to remember 
allthat, Aunt Mary,’? Tom said. 
“Tell me again.” 

Aunt Mary began slowly again, but 
before she was half through, Joe 
dropped the purse into her lap. 

“How could you remember?” de- 
manded Tom. 

“Only concentration again,’ an- 
swered Joe. “I listened a step at a 
time. Aunt Mary says ‘upstairs,’ and 
in my mind I go up and I’m there 
waiting for the next direction. She 
Says ‘my room,’ and mentally I go in; 
and when she says ‘bureau left of 
south window,’ I’m there. Then it’s 
easy to open the ‘upper left-hand 
drawer,’ and I’m ready for the ‘back 
right-hand corner.’ I don’t take itasa 
mixed-up whole. I listen step by step, 
and each step is a distinct picture of 
a separate action, and I take that ac- 
tion. I don’t think of what’s behind.” 

“T think perhaps I’ll try that my- 
self,’ said Tom. 
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RUSSIAN “FOLLOW THE 
LEADER.” 


USSIAN boys and girls have a 
R form of ‘follow the leader” that 
is well adapted to the fall and 
winter months in northern latitudes. 
Since it requires fast running, it offers 
a good way to get warm on a cold day. 
Any number of players can take 
part. A circle large enough to con- 
tain all of the players without crowd- 
ing is drawn in the middle of the 
playground. That is the goal. The 
choice of a leader is made by “count- 
ing out.” The boy who is chosen 
starts the game by running about in 
the circle, and tagging one after 
another of his comrades. Each one 
falls in behind the leader, at the same 
time tagging another player, who also 
falls in line and tags another. This 
is continued until everyone is in line. 








ITH the steady 
growth of the use of 
the forward pass in 


football, a knowledge of how to make the throw 
has become virtually a necessity for all boys 
who play in the back field, and all the other 
members of the eleven find it convenient at 
times to handle the ball accurately in this sim- 
ple way. 

The most useful pass is the short one of from 
five to twenty yards. 
short passes over the line, and for passes from 
player to player behind the line for the purpose 
of concealing the final direction of the run. 
The pictures are taken by the motion-picture 
camera to show this short pass as it is made by one of 
the most successful of the university players of 1914. 

The small, unnumbered photograph shows the way to 
hold the ball. 
to rub powdered resin on their fingers, or to wet the tips 
of the fingers and then to wipe them dry. As shown in the 
picture, the ball is held slightly toward the upper end, with 
the fingers on the lacing, spread out as much as possible. 

Pictures 1 and 2 show the crouching position assumed 
as the thrower adjusts the ball and picks out the player 
to whom he will throw. 
ball momentarily from the opponents. 


It is used in the game for 


Boys with small hands will find it helpful 


This position helps to hide the 





In pictures 2 to | 





® FOOTBALL IN MOTION PICTURES @ 


THE:SHORT:-FORWARD :PASS 


any charging opponent. 


passes through the air. 


ball speeds toward the mark. 


Lack of success in forward passing is largely the result 
of a desire to throw hard, far, and straight at the same 
time. The best method is to develop the throw slowly. 


First, get the proper way of holding, then throw 
until you master the motion. 


greater use of strength and more room. 


number of The Companion. 


7, the arm is being swung 
back, and the weight is 
entirely on the right foot. 
With the throw, the weight is transferred to the 
léft foot, and the player ‘‘follows through,” as 
shown most vividly in pictures 12 to 18. The 
left arm is extended, as is naturally done in 
throwing, and it also protects the thrower from 
The ball, as it appears 
in pictures 7 to 11, is apparently being thrown 
side on. The change of direction in pictures 12 
to 14 shows how the ball is made to whirl as it 
The rotary motion con- 
tributes much to the accuracy with which the 


Next, test your accuracy 
by throwing at a mark from a distance of about twenty 
yards. The short pass leaves the hand at a very high 
point (as shown in picture 13), and travels downward. 
The long pass is directed upward, and requires a 
The method of 
throwing it will be shown by motion pictures in a later 


Allow the whole to become absolutely 
motionless, then burn the thread that 
restrains the ball. 

The pendulum will start to oscillate 
at once, and if you watch it closely, 
you will see that it turns slowly to the 
right. The farther north the experi- 
ment is made, the quicker it will turn. 
On or near the equator the experi- 
ment will fail, since there everything 
is carried round in a straight line. 

In the United States, and partic- 
ularly in the northern part of the 
country, the experiment will be suc- 
cessful. And if the swinging is kept 
up for a sufficient time, the pendulum 
will make the entire circle—probably 
in about thirty-six hours. 

If you could try the experiment at 
the pole, the circle would be made in 
twenty-four hours. If it is tried in 
latitudes south of the equator, the 
pendulum will turn to the /eft instead 
of to the right, for a reason that you 
can easily understand. 
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AN ELECTRIC BULB 
BAROMETER. 
[: is an easy matter to convert a 


& 


burned-out, incandescent light 

bulb into a barometer that will 
foretell changes in the weather with 
remarkable success. 

Place a discarded bulb under water 
in a deep basin, and after protecting 
the hands against danger from broken 
glass, break off the pointed bit of glass 
at the very end of the bulb with a pair 
of pliers. As soon as an opening is 
made in the glass, the bulb will fill 
with water, which rushes in to take 
the place of the vacuum. 

Tie a cord or stout string about 
the neck of the bulb and hang it on 
a hook or nail. If the weather is 
to be fine, no water will drop from 
the hole at the bottom of the bulb. 
When the water begins to bulge out 
of the opening until drops fall from 
the bulb, you may expect a change in 
the weather. 

Atmospheric pressure governs the 
action of this simple barometer. 
When the pressure increases,—a 
sign of fair weather,—it pushes the 
water back from the mouth of the 
bulb, and no drop can form; when it 
falls, the water expands through the 
opening, until a few drops fall. As 
lower pressure nearly always pre- 
cedes a change of weather, a drip 
from the bulb usually indicates a 
coming storm. 

* © 


THE BOYS’ ZOO. 
VII. The Study of Wasps. 


ROBABLY everyone, certainly 
P everyone who has ever lived in 

the country, or in asmall village, 
knows at least two kinds of wasps: 
the “yellow jackets,” which build 
paper nests that they attach to trees 
or sometimes to houses, and the 
darker-colored wasps, which make 
nests of mud under the eaves,or under 
loose boards, or on attic ceilings. The 
paper- making wasps are called 
“social,” because they live in colonies 
that include a queen, large numbers 
of workers, and, at some seasons of 
the year, drones. The mud-building, 
or mason, wasps are called ‘‘solitary,” 
because each one builds a nest for 
herself. The nest builder is always 
the female, for the male disappears 
soon after the mating season, and 
probably dies early. Now, undoubt- 
edly, the social wasps have very 
interesting habits, but although they 
may be social, they are not sociable; 
they object to visitors. The solitary 
wasps, on the other hand, pay little 
or no attention to observers, and so 
it is easy to watch their household 
affairs. 

There are solitary wasps in all 
parts of the country, and different 
species can be found in the same 
region at different parts of the sea- 
son. If, after you have made your 
observation on a wasp, you want to 
know its name, the simplest way is 
to send it to your state entomologist, 
who will be glad to identify it for 
you, especially if you have made any 
interesting observations that you can 
report to him. 

The solitary wasp either digs a 
burrow in the ground, or in wood, or 
makes a nest of mud. In that nest 
she packs away a store of food for 
the young wasp, and then lays her 
egg. Some solitary wasps fill the 
nest with grasshoppers, some with 
caterpillars, some with spiders, aud 


easily, 








The leader then starts away, fol- 
lowed by the rest of the players, 
running in Indian file. The run continues at the 
discretion of the leader, who finally halts at a 
point some distance from the starting place, and 
calls out, “‘To the goal!” At this signal, the 
players break from the line and run, leader and 
all, helter-skelter, pell-mell, back to the cirele. 
The player who reaches it first has the privilege 
of leading the next run. 


& & 
A PENDULUM EXPERIMENT. | 
N the Boys’ Page for April, 1914, a way of | 
making practical use on the athletie field 
of one of the laws of the pendulum was 


described. Here is a way to use another law of 
the pendulum in an interesting experiment. 





table, and set it swinging very gently, and then, 
slowly and cautiously, so as not to cause any 
jarring, move the table round in a circle, the pen- 
dulum will continue to vibrate in the same plane 
in which it started. Once it starts to oscillate in a 
certain plane, a pendulum will not vary from it 
unless it is disturbed by an outside force. 

In 1851, the famous French physicist, Foucault, 
utilized this peculiar law of the pendulum to show 
the rotation of the earth. He suspended from the 
roof of the Pantheon, in Paris, a smooth metal 
ball, hung by a fine, round, metal wire two hun- 
dred feet long. On the other side of the ball pro- 
jected a point. A circle of sand was laid on the 
floor, and the height of the projecting point so ad- 
justed that when the ball should swing, the point 


| would cut through the ridge of sand. The pendu- 
If you suspend a pendulum from a stand on a| lum was set swinging in a true north-and-south | 





line, but with every oscillation it cut the sand 
at a new place, turning slowly but surely to | 
the. right. The earth was turning underneath the 
pendulum, which, obeying the law that keeps it in | 
one plane, was holding to the course: in which it | 
was started. 

To try the experiment, you must get up on a 
high point. From the roof of a house, or the top 
of a tall tree, suspend, either by a fine wire or bya 
fine, waxed thread, as heavy a metal ball as the 
supporting line willhold. A croquet ball hollowed 
out and weighted with lead will serve the purpose 
very well. 

One precaution you must observe. The day must 
be absolutely still—a hot summer day with not a 





breath of air moving is what is wanted. When 


J some with flies. With this much 
information as a starting point, let 
us consider some of the problems 

that an amateur observer may help to solve. In 

the first place, see if you can find a wasp at 
work building her nest. Observe carefully her 
method. 

If she is digging in the ground or in wood, does 
she take any pains to cover up the marks of the 
digging by scattering the dust or sawdust, or does 
she leave it in untidy heaps round the opening? 
If you can find several wasps of the same sort at 
work, notice whether they all work in the same 
way, or whether they show variety of method and 
efficiency, as human beings do in similar circum- 
stances. 

After the nest is completed, the wasp will go to 
work to provision it with insects. When she goes 
away to hunt for them, does she leave the mouth 


you have arranged everything, draw the ball back | of her burrow open, or does she make an effort to 
about four feet, and tie it back with a thread. | cover it up,soas to make it difficult for other insects 
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to find it? When she comes back, does she have 
any difficulty in finding her nest? Try putting a 
stone or a leaf near the nest, or even making marks 
in the ground near it, to see if such alterations in 
the landscape seem to puzzle her. 

If you do not find a wasp in the’ act of making 
her nest, follow up one that seems to have a per- 
fectly definite reason 
for going somewhere; 
she will probably lead 
you to her nest, where 
you can watch some 
of her activities, if not 
those of the earlier nest 
building. 

When the wasp comes 
back with an insect, try 
to determine what it is 
—grasshopper, caterpil- 
lar, spider, or whatever 
it may be. Keep the 
nest under observation, and see how many insects 
the wasp will bring in before she finishes the 
work. 

Then try to estimate the number of such nests 
round you, and calculate how many insects the 
wasps kill to feed their young. 

Do you find that the result is injurious or bene- 
ficial, in the long run, to the farming interests of 
your region? 

After the wasp has finished stocking her nest, 
she will seal it up. A ground wasp will cover the 
burrow with dirt and small stones, but those that 
nest in wood will seal the cavity with mud. In 
two cases, observers have seen a wasp, after 
pushing dirt into the mouth of her burrow, take a 
small stone in her jaws and pound the dirt down, 
just as you would tamp dirt into a hole with a stick 
orastone. That act has been reported only twice. 
Look for it in your field observations. If you see 
it, report the fact through some 
scientific paper. 

If you dig into the nest after 
the wasp has finished it, you will 
find that the stored insects are 
packed in very tightly, and that 
somewhere in the mass is an 
oval, whitish egg. In from one 
to three days it will hatch, and 
the young wasp will begin to feed 
on the insects that the mother 5 Motorcycle - - - - - - = = 
has stored. If they were alive, 5 . : P . P 
UNDERGROUND they might struggle and injure pe ene oa ae on ee 
BURROW WITH the young wasp; so we find that or boys and girls, it i ey Ww 
an panna ll the mother wasp stung all of ~ ° them and how easy it is to get one. e 

AT Bottom. them. Fe . ee y also give you a letter of introduction to 

But here observers differ. — eee ’ our representative in your town who will 


Some say that the wasp merely paralyzes the $10.00 Chest of Keen give you the cards and tell you how to go 
insects by stinging them near the nerve centres. 





Just the kind of prizes to delight your heart!—and enough of 
them to give you a good, fair chance. 


Look at the prizes shown, and at the partial list of the 
others—- EVERY one the best of its kind, too; made by well- 
known firms with the reputation for Quality. If you had all the 
money you wanted to spend, you couldn’t get anything better. 














































WASP POUNDING DIRT 
INTO HER BURROW. 


You don’t have to buy anything. There are no details for you to 
bother about; nothing to be figured out; no reports to be made. 
Neither you nor your parents have to be responsible for anything. 


All we ask you to do is to hand out some cards, which 
are furnished you free, to assist us in interesting people in the 
wide-spread celebration of “EDISON DAY,” October 21st, 
the anniversary of the invention of the incandescent electric 
light by Thomas A. Edison. 


You simply distribute thesecards, which we will give you entirely 
free of charge, and these cards when turned in by persons buying 
lamps any time between September 21st and October 21st, 
EDISON DAY, count points for you. The earlier you get started 
the more cards you can distribute and the more points you stand 
to win, so we emphasize the importance of starting right away. 


Every one has an equal chance 


It doesn’t make any difference how old 
you are or how young, provided you are 
under 18. If you want one of these fine 
prizes, send us today the blank in the cor- 
ner of this ad. We will send you a finely 























it to get quick results. 

They argue that, if she killed them, the insects Kutter Toole — site's 

would decay before the young wasp was ready| MH (\,~, _— | @i} WesElectrictrain- - -- -- - - : Send for the big illustrated 

for them. Others think that the wasp stings the| MB  j§oki// § | @ij ElestricChafingDish - - - - - - - : ircular showing 

insects at random, so that some are killed and : eae ba sh all the prizes 
othersmerely paralyzed. ge = 4. | gM MMM N $8 Gl wintet - +--+ +--+: Don’t delay, send the blank right away 


Open a few nests and see if you can determine 527 )06=—SsédT' sO. Ov Ladies’ Sith Umbrella - - - - - - ; so that you can get started early. 
how many of the stored insects are really dead;| Hi \A MA —C«dLSGdO|s Meccano Quifit - - ----- - 

then decide which of the two theories seems to you 
the more probable. 

See if you can reproduce the nest conditions so 
well that the young wasp will continue to grow 
after you have opened the nest. It 
will be mainly a matter of tempera- 
ture, moisture, and food. If you 
Wii can do this, continue to follow the 
mup nests, “evelopment until the perfect insect 

emerges. Many of these observa- 
tions will not be easy to make, for you will prob- 
ably find that the wasps will insist upon working 
when they please, quite without reference to your 
convenience or comfort. If you do not mind 
small hardships, you will find the wasp life a fas- 
cinating study, and you may be so fortunate as to 
make discoveries that are new to science. 





Prizes will be distributed as soon after 
October 21st as winners are determined. 


EDISON LAMP WORKS 


of the General Electric Company 
HARRISON, N. J. 










And many other prizes including 
Rifles, Electric Toasters, Footballs, 
Brass Desk Sets, Gillette > Safety Ra- 
zors, Manicure Sets, B r Clocks, 
Baseball, Football, Tennis and other 
athletic equipment, Skiis, Punching 
Bag,Thermos Bottles, Silver Knives, 
Spoons and Forks, Books, etc., etc., 
ranging in price from $1.25 to $10. 00 
apiece. Also 2,000 $1.00 EVEREADY 
Fountain- Pen Pocket Flash-lights. 
CASH in place of any prize if you 
prefer. 


Send for Prize Catalog 
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EDISON LAMP WORKS 
of the General Electric Company 


Harrison, N. J. 
Please send me the Edison Day PRIZE CIRCULAR and “The 
Story of Edison Day,” together with a letter of introduction, to 
my local Edison Lamp Agent. 
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HOW TO REMEMBER THE NINES. 


XAMINE any one of the statements of equal- 
E ity in the multiplication table of nine, up to 

and including nine times ten. Select, for 
example, 9 X 7=63; or 9X 2=18. 

Observe that in each case the first digit in the 
product is one less than the number by which nine 
is multiplied; and the second digit in the product 
is such that when added to the first digit, the sum 
of the two is nine. 

You may make practical use of this peculiarity 
of nine and its multiples by applying it in the fol- 
lowing way: 

If nine is to be multiplied by eight, for example, 
think at once of seven (which is one less than 
eight, the multiplier); then think of two, which 
must be added to seven to make nine, and you 
have seventy-two, the product of nine and eight. 

Or, if nine is to be multiplied by five, think of 
four, which is one less than five; then think of 
five, which must be added to four to make nine, 
and you have forty-five, the product of nine and 
five. 

By using this method, the nines, usually among | | 
the hardest of the tables to fix in the memory, | 
may, in a short time, be fairly classed with the | 
fives and tens and elevens, which are said 7” 
“remember themselves.” 


$35.00 Gibson Mandolin 


DONT BLAME 
THE REEL 


if it fails you at a critical moment. 
Don’t give it a chance to fail you — 
use 3-in-One and it never will! 
This oil keeps the reel’s sen- 
sitive mechanism in perfect 
order. 3-in-One is the 
one sure and safe reel 
lubricant. Won't 
gum; won't 
dry out. 




















ever made on a bicycle. 
You willbe astonished at our low prices 
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Con- 
tains no 
acid. It abso- 
lutely prevents 
rust. Apply it to rod 
joints, they will come 


apart one Cees rod, IE ff Pap er 
—it’s good for wood—pro- . ) ‘ 
motes pliability. Rub on line, Ey hy 2 Pencils 


prevents rotting. Trial bottle 
mM, sent Free by THREE-IN-ONE Great for coloring your own pictures, maps, etc. 
vy All colors at stationery stores or write us 
RNY) OIL bag ng, ae gy dway, for free color chart. Philadelphia. 











og. Also our complete : 
MEAD CYCLE See DEPT. T-50 CHICAGO mentvauiting. horses, per 
ment ing par- 
* : 5 ” allel bars, spring boards, 
swinging —— Many 
wonderful values. Write for & 
Sporting "Goods Catalog 
No. 65Y248 Address 


At 
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THE TRAINED FISH. 
"Tox swimming fish is a pretty trick to per- | 


form for a small company. Cut out of card- | 9 ; hee 
board a fish about two inches long, and make | 
a hole about the size of a small drop of water | 
where the eye of the fish would be. Cut a very | 
In Your Own Home 


narrow slit from this hole to the middle of the | 
fish’s tail. The fish should be of orange, or some | 
other bright color, so as to show plainly in the | 
water. 
On a low box place a large, shallow pan of | EVERY New Companion Sewing Machine is sold subject 
to purchaser’s approval after three month’s trial. If, 
for any reason, you do not wish to keep the machine, we 
will take it back at our expense and refund your entire re- 
mittance. No charge will be made for use during the trial. 














water. Put the fish into the water so that its | 
tail nearly touches one end of the pan, and then 
announce that when you beckon it will swim | 
toward you. Hold your finger over the fish an | 
instant; then stand back and beckon to it. You | 
can use some nonsensical formula when doing | 
this, if you like. 

The secret, which the audience does not know, | 
is that a drop of oil falls from your finger into the | 
hole in the fish’s head; and, in trying to spread | 
over the water, the oil forces itself out through the 
narrow slit and pushes the fish along. 

If observers see the drop of oil fall, they will 
probably think it only a drop of water, especially 
if you wave your hand about a little when putting | 
the fish into the pan. | 


The New Companion is equip) with modern attachments and 
accessories, including the wonderful AUTOMATIC TENSION RELEASE, 
is warranted for twenty-five years, and sold at a heavy discount 
to readers of The Youth’s Companion. If you would learn more 
about this Sewing Machine and the low prices at which it is sold, 
send at once for our latest Illustrated Boobies with samples of work 
done on the machine. ’ 





Western Shipments. Shipments of Machines for California, Oregon or Nevada will be made from 
San Francisco. All orders and communications, however, should be sent direct to Boston, Mass. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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THE CARE OF SAVINGS. 


(Second Series. ) 
II. Building and Loan Associations. 


LTHOUGH the mem- 
A bership of building 
and loan associations 

is made up chiefly of per- 


sons of moderate means, 


tions carry on a work of 
great social usefulness, they 
are essentially business cor- 
porations. Their capital 
stock is divided into shares, 
they conduct a business of 
lending money upon real 
estate, and they distribute earnings to their share- 
holders. They differ from the ordinary corpora- 
tion chiefly in the requirement that those who do 
business with them as borrowers must also be 
shareholders, and in the facts that shares are 
constantly maturing, that new shares are con- 
stantly being issued, 








or weekly installments. 

The great majority of the associations are of the 
“local” or neighborhood type; but there are also 
a considerable number of the kind known as 
“national,” which transact 
business in different localities, 
and even in different states. 
Discussion of the subject here 
will deal with the local institu- 
tions. The ‘‘nationals” do not 
differ widely from the !ocal asso- 
ciations in essential principle, 
their main difference being that 
they have a somewhat more 
marked commercial character. 
At an earlier period, there were 
certain unfortunate episodes in 
connection with them, but such 
difficulties seem now to have 
been largely removed by better 
State laws. 

Those who are not familiar 
with the methods of building 
and loan associations can gain 
a clearer idea of them from cer- 
tain particulars in the recently 
revised law of Massachusetts 
that governs ‘‘codperative 
banks,” which is the legal name 
in Massachusetts for associa- 
tions that carry on a cobperative 
business in lending on realty. 

The law provides that, after 
they have obtained the approval 
of the state banking authorities, 
twenty or more persons may 
establish a coéperative bank. 
There is no limit to the amount 
of funds that they may accuimu- 
late. They may issue shares 
in quarterly, semiannual, or 
annual series. Each share shall be of the par | 
value of $200, and payable at the rate of $1 a 
month, until it is withdrawn, forfeited, retired, or 
matured. 

For the shares to mature, the payment at the 
specified rate must continue until the sum of the 
dues paid, with the accumulated earnings, is 
equal to the par value. Shares may be issued to 
one person in any number from one to twenty-five, 
and may be held by minors, or by one person in 
trust for another. 


THE PROPER 


The funds accumulated may be lent to share- | 
holders—and in the main are so lent—upon the | 


security of their shares and of real estate, to an 
amount not exceeding $200 for each share held. 
Loans may be awarded on competitive bids of 
interest, or ‘‘interest and premium,” made by those 


who wish to borrow; or, subject to the by-laws of | 


the association, they may be awarded in the order 
of application at a rate of interest, not less than five 
per cent., fixed from time to time by the directors. 
The latter system is now the one most in use 
among the larger associations, the “auction” 
method being less favorably regarded than for- 
merly, partly for the reason that it usually results 
in excessive cost for loans. 

It is provided that ‘“‘A borrowing shareholder 
shall, in addition to dues on shares, pay monthly 
interest, or interest and premium, on his loan at 
the determined rate, until his shares reach their 
matured value, or the loan has been repaid; and 
when said matured value is reached, the shares 
shall be cancelled, the loan discharged, and the 
balance, if any, due upon the shares shall be paid 
to the member.” 

In addition to real estate loans, provision is 
made for lending funds to the shareholders upon 
the security of shares alone, to the extent of the 
eash or ‘“‘withdrawing’’ value of the shares. In 
case of the funds available being in excess of the 
member’s requirements, certain other methods of 
investment may be utilized. 

All earnings from interest or other sources, 
after deducting expenses and a percentage to be 
set aside toward a surplus and guaranty fund 
until such fund reaches five per cent. of the dues 
and profits capital, must be apportioned periodi- 
cally among the shares outstanding. They are 
not distributed in cash, however, but are credited 
to the shareholders, and form part of the value of 
the shares upon the association’s books. 

Sources of earnings other than interest include, 
chiefly, fines upon overdue installments, in most 
eases a proportion of earnings withheld when 
shares are withdrawn before maturity, and en- 
trance or withdrawal fees, or other fees and 
charges, according to the rules of the association. 


The Massachusetts institutions paid in a recent | 


fiscal year an average dividend of 5.13 per cent., 


after expenses that amounted to .041 per cent. of | 
the assets and allowance for surplus and guaranty | 


fund had been met. 

It is interesting to note the effect of accumulat- 
ing earnings upon the length of time required for 
the maturity of the shares. At the rate of $1 a 
month, it would require sixteen and two-thirds 


years for full payment of a share of $200 par value. | 


But with the accumulation of earnings at five per 
cent., the period is about twelve and one-half years. 
In other words, the earnings contribute about one- 
quarter of the maturing value of the shares. 

It should be clearly understood that the borrow- 
ing shareholder is credited with earnings precisely 
as is the non-borrower, but he pays the monthly 
interest cn his loan without reference to interest 


and although the associa- | 


and that customers are | 
allowed to pay for their shares in small monthly 





| earnings upon his shares. 
| go to help pay the principal of the loan. 

Other characteristics of building and loan asso- 
ciations will be considered in the next article. 
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THE HOME ORCHARD. 
XIII. Picking the Fruit. 


T is greatly to the advantage of the man who 
I grows his own fruit that he can leave it on the 
tree until it is ripe and mellow. Many kinds 
are not good until they have reached that condition. 
City buyers commonly have to accept fruit that 
was at least partly green when it was picked. 
That is particularly true of peaches. Many persons 
never learn how 
peaches taste at their 
best. Plums, too, and 
apricots are never so 
good as when they are 
allowed to remain on 
the trees until they are 
soft. With pears, the 
ease is different, espe- 
| cially with some of the 
best varieties for home 
eating, like Clapp’s 
| Favorite, Bartlett, and 





Seckel. They need to 
come off a few days 
before they take on 
their full color, for if 
they are left on the 
tree, they tend to be- 
come soft at the core. 
Quinces are usually 
left on the trees until 
there has been a light 
frost or two. 

As with most operations, there is a right and a 
wrong way to pick fruit. The most important 
thing is to avoid breaking off the fruit spurs to 
| which the stems are attached, for in the natural 
course of events those spurs would bear again 
the following year. A small boy in a cherry 
tree may in a few minutes seriously reduce not 
| only the present actual crop, but next year’s 
| prospective crop. Apples, cherries, plums and 
| pears should be so picked as to leave their stems 
| attached. Cherries and plums will quickly decay 
if torn from the stems. 

It is much safer to pick from ladders than to 
climb into the trees, and the trees are less likely 
| to suffer. (See “Ladder Supports” in the Family 
| Page for September 7, 1911.) The limbs of cherry 

trees are brittle, and snap off unexpectedly. The 

work requires light, strong ladders, which are 
| better not painted, for paint adds to the weight. 
| Fruit pickers are useful if the trees are very high, 
| but it is difficult to use them in apple trees without 
bruising the fruit. 

Apples for winter and fall require the. most 


WAY TO PICK APPLES. 





A SERVICEABLE HOMEMADE SORTING 
TABLE. 


careful picking, for they will not keep well if they 
are even slightly bruised. In the home orchard 
| they may be left until they are well colored—much 
| later than in commercial orchards. Earlier pick- 
ing, however, has the advantage that it saves some 
apples that high winds would otherwise blow off. 
But many of the winter varieties like Baldwins 
and Northern Spies stick pretty tight. 

Some growers make a practice of covering the 
ground under the trees of early varieties with long 
straw toa depth of several inches, and then letting 
the apples drop. The plan is not to be recom- 
mended for general use, although it may be per- 
missible in certain cases in home orchards. 

The proper way to pick apples is to grasp the 
fruit firmly, raise it at an angle to the twig, and 
twist it a little. Ripe apples will come off imme- 
diately. There will be no need to pull or jerk 
| the fruit. 











A LIGHT LADDER WITH SUPPORTS, 
FOR USE WHEN PICKING 
CHERRIES. 








Apples that will not separate from the | 


The interest earnings | spur when handled in that way are not ripe 


enough to pick. Almost any ripe fruit will come 
readily from the tree when it is raised with the 
palm of the hand under it and turned backward. 

Baskets are better than bags for holding the 
fruit. A stout hook that can be caught over 
the limb of a tree or a round of the ladder should 
be fastened to the basket. If it is merely pushed 
under the handle, it is pretty sure to be lost before 
the work has gone far. 

In a commercial orchard, dropping or tossing 
an apple into a receptacle is almost a sin: it 
pays the amateur to be as careful as the profes- 
sional. Few persons realize that the skin of ripe 
fruit is exceedingly tender. Good apples should 
be handled like eggs. It is a poor practice to pile 
the apples on the grass or ground in the orchard. 
It is much better with all early 
varieties to take them to a shed 
or barn and grade them at once. 
The grading is easily done by 
making a light frame with legs 
a little higher than those of an 
ordinary table, and a top of 
burlap made fast to the frame 
on all sides. On such a table 
the apples will not be easily 
bruised, and they can be sorted 
expeditiously. When at length 
they have been put into barrels, 
they should be kept at a temper- 
ature under forty, if possible. 
Thirty-nine is considered right 
for winter, and that temperature 
ean often be maintained in a 
house cellar. 

If you have several apple 
trees, it will pay you to buy a 
small hand cider press to use 
the apples that will not keep. 
Winter apples, in general, make 
the best cider, and Russets are 
the best of all. It is not a long 
task to cut out wormholes and 
decayed spots in several bush- 
els of apples, and each bushel 
should yield from two to three 
gallons of cider. When it is 
bottled at once, cider will keep 
sweet for a long time. Some of 
the cider can be made into vine- 
gar, and there is usually a ready 





















































Wy 
“Put Your Sweeping 
Reliance in a 


BISSELL Appliance” 


and you will not be disappointed in the selection of 
your vacuum cleaner. The splendid new BISSELL’'S 
VACUUM “SWEEPER” and “CLEANER,” now 
ready to make cleaning easier for you, are backed 
by the whole reputation of the BISSELL CARPET 
SWEEPER. They are light and smooth running, 
with sufficient power to really clean. Original con- 
struction has abolished the inconveniences encoun- 
tered in many machines. With a BISSELL, 

“cleaning out"’ is simplicity itself—you can dump 
the dust without even soiling the hands. 

Use either Vacuum Model in connection with 
Bissell's Cyco Ball-Bearing Carpet Sweeper and 
you have the ideal home cleaning combination. 
The vacuum machines do the thorough general 
cleaning—and do it thoroughly. ‘The regulation 
carpet sweeper takes care of everyday sweeping as 
only the sweeper can—it’s been the world’s cleaning 
standby for almost 40 years. 

Prices are $7.50 for the Vacuum “Cleaner” (with 
out brush) and $9.00 for the Vacuum ‘‘ Sweeper” 
(with brush). Slightly higher in the West, South, 
and in Canada. Carpet Sweepers $2.75 to $5.75. 
Sold by dealers everywhere. Booklet on request. 


Bissell Carpet Sweeper Co. 

Dept. 
Stanafac Exclusive 

turers of 
‘arpet Sweepin, 

- ~ 5 mah the 
Grand Rapids, 

Mich. 
Made in 
Canada, too 
(212) 


ing De- 
orld.) 

















sale for what is not led for 
home use. 
A small evaporator is also 


worth while, for it will save 
fruit of various kinds that would otherwise be 
wasted. A home-size evaporator can be used on 
the kitchen range, is easy to handle, and is-not 
expensive; and evaporated fruit can be prepared 
in many ways and will keep a long time. A 
home-canning outfit, too, is often a profitable 
investment. 


SYRUP FROM APPLE JUICE. 


The Bureau of Chemistry of the United States 
Department of Agriculture has recently perfected 
acommercial method of preparing table syrup from 
fresh apple juice or sweet cider: this method The 
Companion is now able 'to present in a form suited 
to household use. The syrup is ruby red in color, 
has a delicate flavor not unlike that of the thick 
juice that forms in a pan of baked apples, and 
closely resembles maple syrup in consistency. It 
is not only thicker than boiled cider, but it has 
much less acid. It can be used as a table syrup, or 
in a variety of ways in cookery, and affords a new 
and wholesome food material. 

Here are directions for making a gallon of apple 
syrup. Larger or smaller quantities can be made 
in the same way by using proportionate amounts 
of the ingredients. 

Into seven gallons of fresh apple juice, stir five 
ounces of powdered calcium carbonate, commonly 
called carbonate of lime, and sold at drug stores 
under the name of precipitated chalk. Heat the 
cider with the carbonate of lime in it, and boil it 
for about five minutes in a kettle that holds at least 
a third more than the volume of cider, for the mix- 
ture foams considerably on being heated. 

After the cider has boiled and has cooled a little, 
pour it into tall glass pitchers or preserve jars 
and let it stand overnight, or until itis perfectly 
clear. The next morning pour or siphon the 
clear liquid from the pitchers or jars into the pre- 
serving kettle, add a level teaspoonful of carbon- 
ate of lime, and stir it thoroughly. 

Boil the clear liquid until it has only about one- 
seventh of its original volume, or until a small 
amount, cooled quickly and poured from a spoon, 
has the consistency of maple syrup. If you have 
a candy thermometer, you can save time by boil- 
ing the liquid until it reaches a temperature of 
220° Fahrenheit. 

When the syrup has boiled down to the right 
consistency, pour it into jars or pitchers and let 
it cool very slowly, so that all the impurities will 
settle. The easiest way to do it is to set the jars 
in a wash boiler, and surround them with hot 
water, or to put them into a fireless cooker. 

As the syrup cools to the temperature of the 
room, a white substance settles out. It is aharm- 
less compound that comes from the carbonate of 
lime and the acid of the apples, and is known 
chemically as malate of lime. It is the same sub- 
stance as the “maple sand” that forms when maple 
sap boils down. The cooled syrup should be 
carefully poured off from the sediment into a 
kettle, should be heated almost to boiling, and, 
while still hot, poured into sterilized bottles or 
preserve jars, which should then be tightly sealed. 

To sterilize the bottles or jars, wash them 
thoroughly, place them in a kettle or wash boiler, 
cover them with cold water, heat them, and boil 
them for ten minutes. Fill them with the syrup 
while they are still hot. 

Since malate of lime in the syrup does no harm, 
taking it out by the slow cooling process is not 
necessary, unless it is desired to have a perfectly 
clear product. Therefore, if you wish, you can 
bottle the syrup as soon as it has boiled down to 
the right consistency. 


bottom of the bottle. 


Apple syrup can be used in the same way as 


maple syrup, corn syrup, molasses, or any other 
table syrup. Served with waffles, griddle cakes 
or mush, it adds variety to the diet. The syrup | 
is also useful as flavoring for sauces, puddings, 
and other desserts, and can be used in making | 
candy, as maple syrup and molasses are used. 
Some syrup receipts will be printed in October. 





Absolutely Pure 
and Delicious . 





An ideal beverage, of high 
—_ and — nutritive value 
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If you use a little care in | 
pouring it, most of the sediment will stick to the | 














‘St { War Packet Special. Stamps from Servia, Belgium, 
a gots ones Russia, Germany, Turkey, England, 

+» 7e. 1000 fine mixed, 20c. New 32-page List 
FREE” yey at, 50%, I Buy Stamps. L.B. Dover, St.Louis, Mo. 


‘STAMPS 





100 var. foreign 2c. Name paper. 
QUAKER STAMP CO., Toledo, Ohio. 













Meet me during ety" must 


me prove how effi- 
ciently I perform the 
functions of a safety and 





event. Look for my picture [| | 
in dealer's window. : | 


PARKER | | = 


SELF-FILLING, SAFETY 
FOUNTAIN PEN | 


It is.a treat to see how quickly 
I drink good ink — tem thousand 
words in two sec: when you 
“press the button.” th my cap 
on you could not recognize me as 
a self-filler. My safety cap keeps Aes 
the. ink locked in, no matter in aS 
what position I am carried. « 
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Safety, ‘Trans- 
Sy be too. Prices 
with “ stich tight & Level 
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5/ PrizesiBoys 


In Si-monds’ 1000 Things 
Made of Wood Contest 


First prize, $30.00 cabinet of carpenters’ 
tools; second prize, a handy kit of saws; 
third prize, a 24-inch handsaw ; fourth prize, 
a coping saw; and 150 honorable mentions; 
for the boys who either at home or in school | 
can make during the next two months with | 
any carpenters’ tools the most useful or | 
ingenious thing. | 





The principal material must be wood. String, cloth, 
metal, etc., may be used only in the smaller details, such 
as handles, hinges, and other trimmings. Objects in - 

| 





of the following classes will be entitled to compete : pore 
furniture, kitchen furnishings, library furnishings, b 
furnishings, busi office furnishi real boats and | 
canoes, camp equipment, other useful objects, things useful | 
in outdoor es, things for the wild birds, things for in- 
door pets, things for domestic animals, things for poultry, 
thi useful in the garden, things useful in winter, doll 
furniture, playthings for little children, toy boats, toys with | 
wheels, hehiehooate, things useful in entertainments, - 
nasium equipment, chemical and physical apparatus, = | 
trical devices. 

We offer the three series of prizes in order to interest 
boys in learning how to use tools, as well as to increase an 
interest in manual training all over the country. We be- 
lieve that the salvation of the country depends to a large 
degree upon the ability of its citizens not only to work with | 
their brains, but to work with their hands, and the purpose | 
of this contest is to stimulate an interest in the proper use | 
of tools, to reward those who show originality in making | 
useful things, and to further the growth and development 


of the manual training school. 








In order that the contest may be open to all, there are 
three divisions. One for boys who attend manual training, | 
industrial, technical, or trade schools of high-school grade | 
or higher; another for boys who are in the elementary | 
grades under special teaching or supervision ; and a third | 
tet of prizes for boys not in school, but working at home | 
or elsewhere without the aid of a teacher. 
te should send to the Simonds | 
g y for free specification labels, which | 
must accompany all work submitted. Onl photographs, | 
P ive sketches, or plete sets of working drawings | 
should be sent. Address Dept. No. 7. 


SIMONDS MANUFACTURING CO. 
The Saw Makers ” 
Fitchburg, Mass. | 


All who desire to com 














5 Factories 
11 Branches 


The Deaf 
Hear 


Write for our 
big Introduc- 
tory offer on the 

latest scientific . 
hearing instru- 
ment, the perfected new 


1915 Thin Receiver Model 


Mears Ear Phone as the Bed a gy ees of. — 
in 8 adjustments, instantly changed by a touch of the finger. 


Sold only di: ‘ork office 
Costs nothing if yo not want to keep it. sy ieee: 
Boyoa endfor voter aod Ge sae Meee GE | 
Mears Ear Phone Co., 45 West 34th St, Dept. 2386, New York 


GRAY GEARLESS 


Just the Motor for Your Vacation 
Fits any Rowboat or Canoe 
A FEW OF ITS “PEATURES”—lighter 


construction—no bevel gears to break, § | 
























DETACHABLE 
BOAT MOTOR 













wear or consume power—more power at 
the wheel—cleaner run for the water—no § | 
big hub to interfere with propeller action— | 
greater speed—easier steering and longer 
life. Write for particulars. Price $66. 


Gray Motor Co., 504 Gray Motor Building, Detroit, Mich. 
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| in putting it over every year. | 


| money drawer. 
| full belief that he could keep on putting it over 
| everyone. 

| am inelined to think it was the first time; that he 


| started in that direction during the marble-trading 


| ability to put. it over his playmates. 


| | in their community can point with pride.” 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANTEON is an illus- 
trated weekl a for all the family 
Its subscription price is 


b .00 a year, in advance, 
imeluding postage pre to a address in the 
United States, $2.25 to Camada, ani $< to foreign 
countries. Entered at the Post ilice, Bosten, 

-, a8 second-class matter. 


Hew Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
year. 


’ gent 

collect money for renewals. = to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
mail. should be by Post Offiee Money Order or 
Express Money Order. “n neither of these cam 
be procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 

seut through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolem or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Lattere should be addressed and orders made payable 

° 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








GROWING OLD TOO EARLY. 
V. What Can We Do for Arteriosclerosis? 


HOUSANDS of people are interested in 
the answer to this question, although 
they do not like it when they get it. It 
is very tiresome to be asked to change 
your entire mode of life, and yet that | 
must be done when the doctor finds | 

that your blood pressure is abnormally high, or 

that your arteries have begun to harden. 

First of all, we must check the wear and tear 
and get the blood pressure down before any seri- 
ous mischief has been done. If the patient is not | 
willing at this point to put himself into the hands 
of a wise physician and live in strict obedience to 
orders, his outlook is dark; and still, the life of | 
obedience will not be found an easy one. 

In most cases the first thing to be dealt with is 
the diet. The patient probably prides himself on 
the fact that his appetite is as good as ever. He | 
must learn that that is part-of the trouble. The 
period of bodily evolution is over for him, and 
the period of involution has begun. He no longer 
needs the food he demanded in youth, and he | 
should take only just enough for daily needs. He | 
must restrict himself severely as to meat and 
alcohol, and in many cases it is necessary for him | 
to abstain who!ly from both. Very little salt is | 
permitted—most people eat entirely too much, as | 
they do of other condiments as well. It is often | 
a good plan to begin the treatment by a visit toa 
sanatorium, not only because the baths and elec- 
trical treatment are of service, but because the 
question of diet is scientifically approached there, 
and because the patient finds a change of atmos 
phere and a break in his daily routine. 

Muscular exercise, short of fatigue, is of great 
importance, and a person with high blood pressure | 
does unwisely to cut off walking, or whatever form 
of outdoor exercise he is accustomed to. The 
game of golf has been a godsend to the middle- 
aged man for this reason. Medical science has 
returned to its belief in bloodletting in these cases, 
and venesection is a valuable measure of relief in 
extreme cases. Of course that and the adminis- 
tration of drugs must be left absolutely to the 
physician in charge. 
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“PUTTING IT OVER.” 


AM sorry about George,” said Mr. Allen. 
“He was too clever a boy to turn out 
as he did.” 

“Yes, it’s too bad, but as to his clever- 
ness, I don’t agree with you,” said Mr. 
Smith. “He hada certain ability to get 

the best end of a bargain, and yet make it appear | 

to be an honest transaction. He was expert at 

‘putting it over,’ as the boys say. 

“You remember the days when we traded mar- 
bles? George would come to school with a pocket- | 
ful of cheap, chipped-off marbles, but before noon 
he would have them all traded off for perfect ones. 
The boys could not tell how it was done, but George 
could make them think it was all right. 

“There was something mysterious about his | 
examination papers. The teacher knew they were | 
not the result of study. She felt sure there was | 
something dishonest about them, but she couldn’t 
find out what. George was never caught in any | 
school scrapes; it was always the other fellow who 
got caught and punished. George certainly knew | 
how to put it over the rest of us in school. 

“Later, when he became a clerk in the grocery 
store, he was very successful in disposing of stale | 
goods. He would fill orders with wilted celery and | 
wormy raisins, and the proprietors were delighted, | 
for there was nothing to throw away on Monday | 
morning. If anyone complained, George could | 





a 











| always convince them that the ‘other clerk’ had | 


filled the order. He grew more and more skillful | 


} 


“On account of his shrewdness, folks predicted | 
that he had a great future before him, and he 
became rather conceited. So he went further, 
and began to practice little dishonesties with 
money, giving short change to customers who did 
not bother to count it. Of course there was an- 
other step just ahead—George tampered with the 
He took just a little at first, but 
gained confidence when he was not found out, and 
kept at it. He must have better clothes; he must 
spend money more freely; he must keep a little 
ahead of the other fellows. By that time he had 


“He tried it once too often. We say it was the 
‘ast time’ that put him in the penitentiary, but I 


days back in the school yard, when he gloried in his 
“We sometimes like to jump the hard places, to 


eut across the fields, and we think that we are 
making headway swiftly; but the long cobble- | 





stone road of strict honesty will bring us, in the | jf 
long run, to a safer landing place. The ability to| } 


put it over isn’t the best qualification for seal} 
success. Boys like George, even if they escape 
punishment, do not become men to whom anyone 








tion about its merit. 


the famous ‘‘Chain Tread.’’ 


life of the tire. 


and the famous ‘‘Chain Tread.”’ 








In the Lead for More Than 20 Years 
G & J “INDIANAPOLIS BRAND” 
“CHAIN TREAD” BICYCLE TIRES 


WHEN any product dominates its field continuously 
from the date of its invention, there can be no ques- 
Pneumatic tires for bicycles came 
into use more than 20 years ago. 
From then until now, the G & J ‘“‘Indianapolis Brand’’ Bicycle 


Tire has been acknowledged by bicycle experts to be the leading 
tire for mileage, and the leading tire for puncture-resisting strength. 


Today the G & J ‘‘Indianapolis Brand’’ Bicycle Tire is made with 
This is the favorite anti-skid tread for 
automobile tires, for motorcycle tires and for bicycle tires. 
only practically prevents skidding, but also adds many miles to the 


United StatesTires 


Made by the Largest Rubber Company in the World 








It not 


Be sure that any bicycle tire you buy has the G & J trade-mark, 
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School, College or University. 


erence as to its location. 


 PSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSO 


SCHOOLS and COLLEGES 


The Publishers of The Youth’s Companion will be pleased to send 
to anyone requesting it a Catalogue of any Academy, Seminary, 
Military School, Business College, Art, Scientific, Music or Normal 


Kindly indicate whether you 


have in mind one for boys or for girls, and if you have any pref- 
Address, 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSS SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSO 


New Haven Normal éyns.si-s 


1466 Chapel St., New Haven, Conn. 29th year. Fits for teaching, 
physical training, playground work. Vocational bureau. Summer 
session. Dormitories. 2 new gy i buildi Enclosed 
3-acre campus. Boathouse, 20-acre athletic field, camp on Sound. 


THE VERMONT ACADEMY for Boys 


Saxtons River, Vermont. An ideal school for whole- 

e training and thorough education. Certificate to 
colleges. Special attention to life in the open. 
school for younger boys. 


GEORGE B. LAWSON, Principal. 


Perry Kindergarten Normal School 
18 Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
Prepares for Kindergarten, Primary and Play- 

ground positions. 


MRS. ANNIE MOSELEY PERRY, Principal. 


THE WHEELER SCHOOL 


A country school for boys and girls, offering college certificate 
privileges, domestic science and general courses. Modern build- 
ings, athletic fields, tennis courts, baseball diamond. Endow- 
ment permits low expense of $350 a year. Address 


ROYAL A. MOORE: A. M., Principal, North Stonington, Conn. 








Lower 











'CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL 


543 Boylston St. (Copley Sq.), Boston, Mass. 
Established 1828. Prepares boys exclusively for 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
and other scientific schools., 
FRANKLIN T. KURT, Principal. 





Every teacher a specialist. | 


SCHOOL 


HOWE vrcoven 


A TEACHER FOR EVERY TEN BOYS. Every Recites 

eee a a Boys Taught How to Stady. 

Preparation for ege rnp admitted to leading 
Lh if it of 150 


m cer Estate a . 9 fine'build- 

ings. Thorough sanitation. Healthful country life. Beau- 

tiful lakes. All athletic sports. lor Younger 

Boys. For illustrated catalogue address 

REV. J. H. McKENZIE, L. H.D., Rector, 
Box 232, HOWF, INDIANA. 














For Bys ACADEMY 322d Year 


171 boys prepared in last 4 years for 33 different coll and 
professional schools. Alumni in 43 states and 15 foreign 
countries. Enrollment represents 22 states and 12 foreign 
countries. Classical and scientific courses for general 
education. Faculty of 20 experi men. Standards of 
scholarship the highest. School spirit broad and demo- 
cratic. Scholarship aid for worthy: boys. Organized play 
for graded physical training. 11 school buildings. _New 
and perfectly appointed gymnasium and pool. Catalogue. 
D. W. ABERCROMBIE, LL.D., 91 Providence $t., Worcester, Mass. 





! Powder Point School for Boys 
By the Sea. 


Modern buildings. 
Extensive grounds. ; 
boating and swimming in land-locked Plymouth Harbor, borderi: 
on school grounds. 
business preparation. 
Upper and lower schools. 


RALPH K. BEARCE, A. M., Headmaster. 


military. 








15 King Caesar Road, Duxbury, Mass. D 


New concrete residence. 
Large athletic fields. 


New gymnasium. 
Cinder track. Sdfe 


Summer camp in Maine woods. College or 


Individual responsibility developed. Non- 
For illustrated catalog address 
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A Big Roomy Six— 
A Very Moderate Price 


4 devi you think of a 
°° Six? at S145 you 
naturally think of a much 
smaller car. 


So, to fully appreciate the 
remarkable value you get in 
this car, you must grasp the 
full significance of its szze. 


The wheelbase is longer, 
125 inches. 


That gives plenty of room 
to carry its full quota of seven 
passengers 7” real comfort. 


The tires are bigger, 
I5 x 4%, 


That further emphasizes 
the generous size of this 
new SIX. 


But it is not only a big car 
at a remarkably low price 
for its size. 


Its 45 horsepower six cyl- 
inder motor gives it ample 








Specifications 
Model 86 


Seven passenger touring 
125-inch wheelbase 
45 horsepower motor 
High-tension magneto 
ignition 
Two-unit electric starter 
Electrically lighted 
Headlight dimmers 
Fall-str line body desig 
Genuine leather upholstery 
One-man top 





Pockets in all doors 
’ Rain-vision, ventilating type 

windshield built-in 

Fall floating rear axle 

Extra long underslung rear 
springs 

35 inch x 4% inch tires; 
smooth tread in front ; 
non-skids in rear 

Left-hand drive 

Center control 

Demountable rims 

One extra rim 

High grade magnetic speed- 
ometer 

Electric horn 

Electric control buttons on 
steering column 








Model 83, four-cylinder, 
five passenger Touring, 
$750 f.0. b. Toledo 


Also manufacturers of the Willys- 


Knight Automobiles. 


"Made in U.S. A.” 


Catalog on request. Address Dept. 411 


power—it is efficiently lubri- 
cated and economical in 
gasoline consumption. 


It has that certainty of 
ignition provided only by 
high tension magneto. The 
starting and lighting system 
is of the two-unit electric 
type. 

Electric control buttons 
are located right at your 
hand on the steering col- 
umn,—a convenience found 
only in very much higher 
priced cars. 


Its specifications through- 
out are those of a thoroughly 
high grade car. 


See the Overland dealer 
in your town and ask him to 
show you the 1916 Overland 
Six and demonstrate it to 
you. 


Deliveries now. 


The Willys-Overland Company, Toledo, Ohio 


Canadian Price, Model 86, $1600 f.o.b. Hamilton 


The Willys-Overland of Canada, Limited, Hamilton, Ont. 








